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PREFACE 

The purpose of this study )s to assist the County Commissioners and the 
Boord of Education of Mooresville, Statesville, and Iredell County, and the citizens of 
these communities in determining whether or not the three school districts should be 
consul Ida^ed into a single administrative unit. In order to accomplish this purpose, the 
consul fonts have studied future population and enrollment growths, the existing buildings 
and school building needs, program offerings, staff qualifications, administrative organi- 
zation, and the financial considerations of consolidation. 

This report is a condensation of the data urid their analysis as developed 
by the consultants . Chapter I reviews the growth pattern of Iredell County and contains 
the projected enrollment growth anticipated in each of the three school districts. All of 
this malerial was developed with the close cooperation of the Educatlonol Advisory 
CofTimittee, with whom the consultants met on many occasions. The Educational 
Advisory Committee was particularly helpful In developing an onalysis of major growth 
areas in the County. All the data relating to post school enrollments were obtained 
through the cooperation of the superinlenderts . 

The second chopter contains a review and analysis of elementary facilities 
available to children through all three districts . The ihird chopter deals with secondary 
school facilities. The central staffs of the school districts and Individual building 



principals were most gracious in accompanying us while inspecSmg the buildings and in 
offering helpfu* comm<>nts and suggestions concerning the scr^^ol p^ant. 

The fourth chapter brings together some data and considerations regarding 
the enrol Irrents as projected in Chapter I end the school facilities as discussed in 
Chapters II and Hi. School building needs For each independent unit and for o con- 
solidated administrative unit are discussed. Also included in this chapter are estimoted 
costs to m^et the school building needs. School building needs have been discussed 
with the Advisor/ Committee. 

Chapter V contains c comparative analysis of staff of the three districts. 
The implicotions of some of ^he differences found ore discussed 

The sixth chapter is devoted to an analysis of adfnlnistrntive needs for a 
consolidated County system . Recommendations for potential staffing and job descriptions 
are included. 

The seventh chapter is concerned with financial considerations of the 
proposed consolidation. It Is im/ortant to note that the lows of North Carolina do nothing 
to encourage consolidation from a financial point of view. Certainly ^hey do not offer 
anything even remorelyakln to the flnancicl incentives for schcolhouse construction 
and operating aid provided to newly centralized districts In New York State. 

Chapter Vlll contoins the recomrnendatio; s of consultants. Also found 
in this chapter along with the recomrrendations is a discussion of the benefits of con- 
solidation. To bring the long report into sharper focus, there is included therein a 
summery of major recommendatinns . 
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A final section or addendum contains a review and analysis of voca*- 
t/onal education throughout the County. It has been thoroughly reviewed with the 
Vocational Committee and with the Educational Advisory Committee . 

The consul tants have enjoyed the complete cooperation of mony people 
In the preporation of this report. It would be Impossible to name all ot the people In 
the State Department of Education and staff members In the local systems who gave so 
generously of their time and energy to further this study. However, we would like to 
give particular recognition to the three school superintendents who were especially 
helpful In all aspects of .i3 study. 

Dr. Roland Morgan ^ Mooresville 
tAr . A . T , Kornegay - Statesvi I le 
Mr. T, Ray Gibbs - Iredell County 

We would also like to thank members of the Educotlonal Advisory committee who met with 
us to review and react to portions of our stud/! Messrs. J, C, Austell, Jr., Cecil Barger, 
C. C. Bryan, H. E, Dickerson, Wayne Franklin, Jack Jefford, R. L. Shuford, 

J. Oscar Stradley, A. J. Waring, W. G, Young. 
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I 

GROWTH OF THE DISTRICT AND 
ESTIMATES OF SCHOOL MEMBERSHIP 



Growth Potential of the Community and Its Effect 
Upon Public School Educarlon 



The primary factors affecting the growth of the community as It pertains 
to public education and student enrollments are delineated as follows: 

1 . Suitability of the area for Industrial and residential growth 

2. The gecjrcphical location of the area in relationship to surrounding 
Piedmont centers of industrial and residential activity 

3. The location within the area of vigorous industriol and commerclol 
activity 

4. The bisection of the County by Interstate 40 

5. The probability of an extension of Interstate 77 north with Its 
attendant favorable growth effect. 

6. An unfavorable factor affecting growth appears to be a shortage of 
competent labor. A vigorous vocotlonc^ education program In the 
oublic schools would aid In the alleviation of this problem. 

Map 1 following depicts probable growth areas within the County, The 

boundory determinoHons represent the best judgment of the Consultants and knowledgeoble 

members of the community, Including the members of the Educational Advisory Committee 

appointed by the County Commissioners, 
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On Map 1, shoded areas represent varying degrees of growth potentiol 
in terms of residential housing and attendant increase in popu ation and student en- 
rollments during the next decade. 

It is the general consensus that areas of growth should be delineated as 



follows: 

1. The area immediately adjacent to Lake Normar: considered in 
relation to growth in student enrollment appears to present 
moderate growth potential owing to its probcblo u/Mizotion as 
a retirement and vacation area. 

2. The cities of Statesville and MooresviMe fall into a less rapid 
rote of growth category by leoson of a relatively smotl number 
of desirable residential building sites compared to their present 
populations. 

3. The extreme northern portion of the County appears to be an area 
of minimal residential growth because of charac teristics of terrain 
and general ac' cssibility, although the construction of Route 77 
north may eventually alter this trend. 

4. The area surrounding the city of Statesville, including Troutman and 
south to the County line, appears to have the g^eatesr potential for 
residential growth. 

It is anticipated that growth will occur during the next decade at a 
gradually increasing rote and will not hit peak percentages shown on the mop until 
about 1979. 
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The membership projections In this report indicofe the school population 
anticipated within the boundaries of the present school districts. Of course, If States- 
ville annexes more area, the membership in the schools, rather than decreasing, could 
increase. If Mooresville School District annexes more land area, its membership can 
also be expected to be higher than projected. Annexation by the cities could result in 
lower memberships in the County's schools than have been projected. 

Estimates of Future Membership, Iredell County School System 
Estimates by Area 

Table 1 shows the estimated membership in grades one through twelve, 
by areas in the County, for each year from 1970-71 through 1980-81, assuming that 
growth in number of pupils follows the pattern indicated in Mop 1. 

Past School Membership 

This im;.lies that growth in the future will be much greater than it has 
been in the recent post. Table 2 shows the membership, by grades, in County system 
schools from 1965-66 through 1969-70. Although the total number of pupils has in- 
creased 10 per cent in the post five years, increases due to migration into the County 
are negligible. For example, there were 851 pupils in grade three in 1965-66; the 
same class, now grade seven, has 852 pupils in 1969-70. In most cases, gains and tosses 
have been fairly well balanced as classes rrx)ve through the school system; the result is 
that net gains. If any, hove been small . 
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Table 1 

ESTIAAATED MEA/®ERSHIP IN GRADES 1-12BYAREA 
IREDELL COUNTY SCHOOL SYSTEM 
1969-70 through 1980-81 
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Table 2 

MEMBERSHIP BY GRADES 
IREDELL COUNTY SCHOOL SYSTEM 
1965-66 through 1969-70 



Yeor 


1 




3 


~r~ 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


“TT- 


■^,1 


12 


Sp. 


Total 


1 965-66 


853 


822 


851 


862 


799 


753 


747 


813 


793 


645 


542 


539 


65 


9,084 


1 966-67 


935 


821 


806 


815 


883 


765 


771 


726 


799 


718 


539 


489 


90 


9,157 


1967-68 


1 ,016 


888 


827 


829 


851 


871 


806 


767 


802 


732 


584 


483 


128 


9,584 


1968-69 


957 


946 


856 


849 


835 


824 


875 


737 


803 


703 


605 


543 


127 


9,660 


1969-70 


1,014 


938 


943 


897 


864 


874 


852 


849 


903 


697 


594 


541 


57 


10,023 



Gtxade-to-Grode Movement 

Table 3 shows percentages of grade-to-grade movement at present - i.e., the 
1965-69 average. Percentages greoter than 100 indicote golns In number of pupils from one 
grade to the next. In some cases, these gains are the result of movement Into the County of 
families with children of school age; other gains appear to be the result of requiring some 
pupils to repeat certain graces. Similarly, percentages less than 100 Indicate losses, some 
of which may Indicate migration out of the County; others are the result of promotion policies. 
Low percentages in the high school grades indicate dropouts; students who leave school before 
completion of their education. Although one-year percentages are not conclusive, those for 
the period from fall of 1968 to fall of 1969 are. In most cases, as high as the four-year 
average and, in a few cases, higher, possibly Indicating that growth has already started 
to accelerate. 
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Table 3 

grade-to-grade movement 

IREDELL COUNTY SCHOOL SYSTEM 



From 


To 




Per Cent 




Grade 


Grade 




Present* 


Future*^ 


1 


2 




96 


105 


2 


3 




99 


108 


3 


4 




101 


no 


4 


5 




102 


111 


5 


6 




99 


108 


6 


7 




103 


107 


7 


8 




96 


101 


8 


9 




109 


109 


9 


10 




89 


94 


10 


11 




83 


91 


n 


12 




91 


95 


*1 965-69 average 
<^*By 1980-81 










Also shown 


in Table 3 


are the percentages to be expected if 


school 


membership Increases at th 


e rate show 


n in Table 1 


. In calculating the future member- 



ship shown in Tables 5 and 6 , the present percentages have been used for the next two 
years; beginning in 1972-73, allov/ance has been mode for increases in migration eoch 
year until 1980-81 in grades two through eight . It has a Iso been assumed that, as o result 
of improved vocational programs, there will be decreoses in the percentage of high school 
students who drop out of school in 1973-74 and later year:. 
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SJrths 

Why has ^he total school n:embership been Increasing so fast, despite 
low inmIgration rotes, and why will this not continue? The answer llos In the birth 
rate. Table 4 shows births to residents of the County, exclusive cf the two cities, from 
1*39 through 1968. This information ‘s aUo shown graphically In Chart 1, Chart 2 shows 
the total births for Iredell County, Including the cities. The number of births rose each 
year from 1959 through 1962 and then, following the national trend, declined. Most 
children who entered grade one In the years from 1966-67 through 1969-70 were born 
between 1960 and 1963, when birth rates were at their peok^ children who will be enter- 
ing first grade In the years from 1970-71 through 1974-75 were born in the yeors from 1964 
through 1968, when birth rates were much lower. TIvjs, the number of children In grade 
one In the years Immediately ahead Is expected to be lower than In the recent past; with 
no Increase in migration into the County, a decline in membership In eler^er>tOiy grades 
could also be expected. This would mean that total membership in grac'^ one through 
twelve would remain at or below 10,300 for Ihe greoter part of the decade. 

With increased migration. *^owever, the decline in number of pupils In 
grade one should be less than It would otherwise be, and a return to the present figure 
of 1,000 Is predicted by 1976-77. Further migration should lead to further Increases In 
the number o^ births as well as the number of children movlr] In; accordingly the estimates 
shown later in Table 5 allow for a steody increase In the first grrjde me.mbership from 



1974-75 on. 



Toble 4 

LIVE BIRTHS TO RESIDENTS OF IREDELL COUNTY 
EXCLUDING MOORESVILLE AND STATESVILLE 
1959 through 1968 



Year 


Count/ Only 


1959 


779 


[ j 1960 


832 


1 1 

1961 


850 


1 1962 


870 


1963 


802 


1964 


797. 


( 1 1965 


712 


( 1 1966 

j 


722 


1 > 

1?67 

( ' 


696 


1 ! 1968 


69? 


j j Source: Public Health Statistics 

1 ! Carolina State Board o^ Heolth/ 


Section, North 

1/20A0 
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II 

II 

II 

II 

lERLC 



2d 



CHART 1 

LIVE BIRTHS TO RESIDENTS 

IREDELL COUNTY, MOORESVIUE, AND STATESVILLE, 1959-1S68 
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CHART 2 

TOTAL LIVE BIRTHS TO RESIDENTS OF IREDELL COUNTY 

1959-1968 

MUMBER OF BlflTHS 




25 



Kindergarten 



Since the County schools do not now hove kindergartens, it Is difficult 
to soy how many children will attend these classes when they are Instituted or what 
effect this will have on the number of children In first grade, ft has been our ex- 
perlence that kindergartens, for the first year or two, usually have a smaller percentage 
of the five-year-olds in the community than they will have later. Some children go 
directly Into first grade without attending kindergarten, although this percentage tends 
to decrease. At the same time, there tends to be a reduction In the percentage of 
children repeating first grade and thus a reduction in the first grade membership. 

It Is, of course. Impossible to calculate in advance the exoct effect of 
these ter:d,nc1es In any given year, For the purpose of planning facilities needed, 
kindergarten hos been estimated ot 90 per cent of the corresponding first grade member- 
slilp. It is possible, however, thot, as kindergarten becorr^es well established, membership 
in kindergarten will be somewhat higher, and in first grade somewhat lower, than the 
estimates show. 

Special Classes 

The number of children In special classes has varied from a high of 128 
In 1967-68 to a low of 57 in 1969-70. On the basis of average trends in the post four 
years, we would expect tne total number of these classes i;i the future to range from 
about 100 to about 150. Actually, of course, the number of children assigned to the.e 
dosses represents an administrative decision. Should the number be Increased substantially, 
we would expect an equivalent reduction In the nurtter of children In groded classes. 
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Estimates of Future Membership 



' Tables 5 and 6 show ontJcipated membership from ] 970-71 through ]$'80“81 

I j by grades and grade groups. Because the method of estimating was different, it proved 

impossible to make these estimotes for grodes one through twelve motch exactly those In 

I j 

Table 1 . The totals in Table 6 show o similar pattern of growth but are slightly higher. 

I I Estimates for grade one through twelve from Table 6 are shown graphically in Chart 3. 

!1 

( f 

!1 

'! 
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I J 
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1 1 
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Table 5 

ESTIMATES OF FUTURE MEMBERSHIP BY GRADES 
IREDELL COUNTY SCHOOL SYSTEM 
1970-71 through 1980-81 
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Enrollments for 1969-70 are actual . 
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CHART 3 

MEMBERSHIP IN GRADES 1-12 

IREDELL COUNTY SCHOOLS 



NUMBER OF PUPILS 
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Esf-imates of Future Membership, Mooresvllle Ci^y Schools 



As explained above, only m'nimol grov/th In school population is ex- 
pected in the future within the present city limits of Mooresville, because of the 
shortage of lots for new residential construction. This is in line with current trends. 
Since, however, a portion of the school district is outside the city limits, in an area 
in which maximum future growth is anticipoted, the estimates in Tables 10 and 11 allow 
for greater gains from inmigration than are now taking place. 

Past School Membership 

Table 7 shows membership in Mooresville City Schools, as of October, 
for the past five years. The total membership in grades one through twelve has in- 
creased by five per cent during this period. 
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Grode- to -Grade Movement 



Present percentages of grade -to-grade movement derived from the data 
in Table 7 are shown in Table 6. Also shown are articipated percentages used in 
calculating future school membership. As in the ease of the County schools, it has 
been assumed that there will be fewer high school dropouts in the future as a result 
of the provision of a wider variety of meaningful educational experiences. 



Table 8 

GRADE-TO-GRADE MOVEMENT 
MOORESVILLE CITY SCHOOLS 



From 

Grade 


To 

Grade 


Present* 


Per Cent 

Future** 


1 


2 


99 


102 


2 


3 


99 


102 


3 


4 


99 


102 


4 


5 


97 


100 


5 


6 


102 


105 


6 


7 


107 


no 


7 


8 


97 


100 


8 


9 


98 


100 


9 


10 


96 


97 


10 


11 


88 


92 


11 


12 


86 


94 



average 

**By I974*75 except grade 12 which reaches its peak retention in 1978-79. 
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Sifths 



As Charf 1 and Table 9 indlcafe, fhe number of births to Mooresville 
City residents reached a peak in 1961 and a low In 1966. As a result, It is expected 
that there will be fewer pupils in grode one in the years from 1971-72 through 1974-75 
than there are now. With increased migrotion, however, fiist grade membership should 
rise, reaching 250 b)' the end of the decade. 

Kindergart. n and Special Classes 

As in the case of the County schools, kindergarten has been estimated 
at 90 per cent of the next year's first grade and special classes at one per cent of toto! 
membership. 

Estimates of Future Membership 

Tables 10 and 1 1 show estimates of future school membership by grodes 
and g»'ade groups. Estimotes for grodes one through twelve ore shown g<ophicolly in 
Chart 4. 
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Table 9 

LIVE BIRTHS TO RESIDENTS OF V.OORESVILLE 
1959 through 1968 



Year 


Mooresvllle 


1959 


160 


1960 


187 


1961 


198 


1962 


165 


1963 


168 


1964 


172 


1965 


158 


1966 


138 


1967 


153 


1968 


161 



Si u rce: Public Health Statistic!) Section, North 
Carolina State Boord of Health, 1/50/70 
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Enrollments for 1969-70 are actual . 
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Except in 1969-70, total includes kindergarten. 
Enrollments for 1969-70 are actual. 
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CHART 4 

MEMBERSHIP IN GRADES 1-12 
iv:qoresville schools 
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Estimates of Future Membership, Statesville City y.hools 



No significant growrh in population is onticipated within the rext 
decode within the present boundaries of the city of Statesville, which are co- 
terminous with the school district. School membership in October, 1969, was two 
per cent lower than in October, 1968, and further decreases are to be expected. 

Post School Membership 

Table 12 shows school membership, by grades, for the post five years. 
Most elementary grades show evidence of outmigration. The class which is now grade 
six has 403 pupils; in 1965-66, when it was grade two, it had 489 pupils. 
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Table 12 
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Grade- to- G’'ade Movement 

Table 13 shows the percentac^es of grade -to-grade movement derived 
from data in Table 12. In estimating future school membership., some percentages in 
the elementary grades have been increased slightly on the assumption that increased 
migration into surrounding areas will lead to some decline in migration out of the city. 
At the same time, allowance has been made for a decrease in high school dropouts. 



Table 13 

GRADE-TO-GRADE MOVEMENT 
STATESVILLE CITY SCHOOLS 



From 

Grade 


To 

Grade 


per Cent 

Present* 


Future** 


1 


2 


86 


86 


2 


3 


98 


100 


3 


4 


96 


98 


4 


5 


96 


98 


5 


6 


96 


98 


6 


7 


i03 


103 


7 


8 


97 


97 


8 


9 


96 


96 


9 


10 


89 


93 


10 


11 


94 


95 


n 


12 


93 


94 



*Gra^e$T-7; 1967-69 average; grades 7-1^, 1965-49 averoge. 

**By 1971-72 (grades 3-6) or 1972-73 (grades 11 and 12); grade 10 reaches its peak 
retention in 1975-76, 
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Nonresident Popils 
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Between 1968-69 and 1969-70, the number of nonresident pupils in 
the city schools declined from 224 to 184. The estimates In Tables 15 and 16 allow 
for further decreases at the present rate. If all nonresident pupils were suddenly with- 
drawn, however/ total membership could be expected to decline faster than the 
estimates show. 

Births 

Births to residents of the city of Statesville from 1959 through 1968 are 
shown in Table 14 and Chart 1. Since the totals for 1967 and 1968 were markedly 
lower than those for earlier years, especially low first grade memberships are to be 
expected in 1973-74and 1974-75. Even more than the current outmigration, the decline 
in births from 1961 onwords will contribute to the downward trend In elementary and 
junior high school membership. It has been assume however, that, following the 
national trend/ births in Statesville will rise steadily from 1>69 onward. 
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Table 14 

LIVE BIRTHS TO RESIDENTS OF STATESVILLE 
1959 through 1968 



Year 


Births 


1959 


509 


1960 


516 


1961 


537 


1962 


515 


1963 


477 


1964 


481 


1965 


489 


1966 


459 


1967 


379 


1968 


375 



Source: Public Health Statistics Section, North 
Carolina State Board of Healths 1/20/70. 



Kindergarten and Special Classes 

Again, kindergarten enrollments have been estimated at 90 per cent of 
the next year's first grade. Special classes have been estirrxjted at about two per cent 
of total membership. 

Estimates of Future Membership 

Estimates of future membership by grode and grade groups ore given in 
Tables 15 and 16. Estlnxites for grades one through twelve are shown in Chort 5. 
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Table 15 

ESTIAMTES OF FUTURE MEMBERSHIP BY GRADES 
STATESVILLE CITY SCHOOLS 
1970-71 through 1930-81 
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Enrollments for 1969-70 are actual . 



Table 16 

ESTIMATES OF FUTURE MEMBERSHIP, BY GRADE GROUPS 
STATESVILLE CITY SCHOOLS 
1970-71 through 1980-81 
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Except in 1969-70, total includes kindergarten. 
Enrollments for 1969-70 are actual. 
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Estimates of Fufure Membership, Consolidated County School System 

Totals of current and projected membership in County and city schools 
are shown In Table 17 These show the tofal number of pupils to be expected if the 
three districts consolidate. 
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Except in 1969-70, total includes kmdergcirten . 
Enrollrr.ents fcr 1969-70 are actual. 



Geogrophical Disfributlon of Public School Enrollmenfs^ Prest r and Projecfred 



Maps 2 and 3 following, show fhe per cenf of fotal enrollmenfs by areas 
within the County. Map 2 represents total membership percentages of the 1969-70 
school year. Map 3 depicts projected percentages by the end of the decade within 
the same boundary lines. 

From the membership projections derived from residential growth pro- 
jections, migrotlon rates, birth rates, and attendant data, the comporative percentages 
shown In Table 18 and Maps 2 and 3 have been calculated. 
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Toble 18 

GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL MEMBERSHIP 
IPEDELL COUNTY, MOORESVILLE, AND STATESVILLE SCHOOLS 



Location 




Per Cent of Total Membership 


Actual 

1969-70 


Projected 

1980-81 


Amity 


2.7 


3.4 


Browley 


1.8 


2.0 


Celeste Henkel 


3.9 


4.2 


Centfol 


3.5 


3.5 


Cool Springs 


4.1 


5.0 


Ebenezer 


2.8 


3.6 


Harmony 


6.2 


6.7 


Monticello 


5.6 


7.2 


Mt. Mourne 


2.7 


3.2 


Scotts 


2.8 


3.0 


Sharon 


2.3 


2.3 


Shepherd 


2.9 


3.8 


Troutrrxjn 


6.7 


7.6 


Union Grove 


3.1 


?.0 


WoyilHe 


6.9 


0.8 


City of Mo^'rt :;\*illc 


14.3 


13.1 


City o? Statesville 


27.9 


20.0 
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1 Amity 

2 Brawley 

3 Celeste Henkel 

4 Central 

& Cool Spring 

6 Ebenezer 

7 Harmony 

8 Monticello 

9 Mt. Mourne 

10 Scotts 

1 1 Sharon 

12 Shepherd 

13 Troutman 

14 Union Grove 

15 Wayside 

16 Mooresville 

17 Statesville 



^ " vr 
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MAP 2 

PERCENTAGE D1STR1B')T10N OF TOTAL 
PUBLIC SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 
1969-70 



This m*p h*s been adapted Iron one copyt'S^^pd 
by Ch«n»pion Map Seryke. Inc. P.O Box 65??. 
Raiejflh, North Carolina 77603 Specd< pefnijs.pon 
has been yanied for hs use in this re^'ort lo 
Iredell County Commrsiioneri 
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1 Amity 

2 Brawl ey 

3 Celeste Henkel 

4 Central 

5 Cool Spring 

6 Ebenezer 

7 Harmony 

8 Monticeilo 

9 Mt. Mourne 

10 Scotts 

1 1 Sharon 

12 Shepherd 

13 Troutman 

14 Union Grove 

15 Wayside 

16 Mooresviiie 

17 Statesville 
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MAP 3 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL 
PUBLIC SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 
1980-81 



This r ap has been adapted To'ti one coryrichicd 
by ChaT^pion Map Scryke. nc , P.O 
Raieisjh. North CaroNi^a 276C8 Specd>c rer-nks on 
has been gra<^T€d for its uie in l^is report to t e 
fradall County Commission jri 
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From the preceding analysis, it will be noted that the percentage of 
total membership for the cities of Statesville and MoorerviMe combined will decline 
from 42.2 per cent at present to a projected 33.2 per cent by 1980. 

The areas contiguous to Statesville will have 36.4 per cent of total 
membership by 1980 as compared to Statesville's projected 20.0 per cent. 

The areas Immediately adjacent to Mooresville will have 9 per cent of 
the total compared to Mooresville's projected 13. 1 per cent by 1980. 

In summary, by the end of the decade the cities of Statesville and 
Mooresville will account for only 33.2 per cent of total membership, and the County 
will have increased to 66.8 per cent of total enrollment. 

The implicotions of these projections in connection with consolidation 
are obvious. It is apparent that new building construction, the abandonment and/or 
renovation of existing facilities, and the selection of appropriate sites to accommodate 
economically the projected increased student membership should be approoched on a 
community-wide bosis. Complete coordination in the area of facility planning should 
result in nonduplication of facilities, least possible costs, and maximum flexibility in 
educational programs for children. 

It is also evident that students attending South Iredell High School will 
have different bockgrounds from those in North kedell High School. In keeping with a 
more suburban atmosphere, the curriculum (especially in occupationol education) should 
no longer be the same for South High School as it is for North High School. 
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II 

EXISTING FACILITIES - ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

Undersfandably, a districf cannot Ignore the nature of existing 
facilities. Existing buildings must be fully utilized, and consideration should be 
given to their enrollment capacities and their general character. 

It is quite obvious, in the light of trends In technology and our present 
and projected job needs, that education is the ladder for upward economic movement. 

It Is, therefore, essential that the quality of education be uniformly high at all schools 
and school levels of the area. In the following pages, each of the buildir>gs will be 
analyzed In terms of its potential for aiding or hindering emerglr>g curriculum practices. 

Although some of the analysis may appear ro emphasize building defi- 
ciencies, the purpose of the arwlysis is to point out things which need to be improved 
to keep the educational program moving forward. No particular attempt has been 
made to point out good features of a building; it Is assumed that the feeder will inter- 
pret this docurr.ent accordingly. 

Iredell County 

Table 19 lists the elementary schools in the County and gives the grodes 
boused, their capacities and enrollments. The Unity School is to be closed in 1970 
and is therefore not included in capacity figures. Capacity has been colculated at 28 
and 25 per classroom. 

Mop 4 shows the locations of the schools. 
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Table 19 

CAPACITIES AND ENROLLMENT 
IREDELL COUNTY SCHOOLS 
1969-70 



School 


Grades 


No. of 
Classrooms 




Capacity 


Enrol 1 men t 


Amlf/ Hill 


1-6 


15 


^?8 

420 


@25 

375 


271 


Brawle/ 


1-6 


8 


224 


200 


167 


Celeste Henkel 


1-8 


21 


588 


525 


606 


Central 


1-8 


19 


532 


475 


441 


Cool Spring 


1-8 


13 


364 


325 


526 


Ebenezer 


1-6 


10 


» 


250 


263 


Harmon/ 


1-8 


27 




675 


773 


Monti cello 


1-8 


22 


616 


550 


701 


Mr, Mourne 


1-6 


11 


308 


275 


270 


Scoffs 


1-8 


U 


392 


350 


352 


Sharon 


1-6 


7 


196 


175 


218 


Shepherd 


1-6 


11 


308 


275 


303 


Troutman 


1-6 


29 


812 


725 


597 


Troutman 


7&8 


17 


476 


425 


612 


Union Grove 


1-8 


23 


644 


575 


383 


Wayside 


1-6 


11 


308 


275 


436 


New East 


1-8 


30 


840 


750 


- 


Unity 




- 


- 


- 


324 


To tals 




58S 


8;^ 


77m 


77 Z 43 
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Amify Hill 



Acreage of sife: 5 
Year constructed: 1935 
Year(s) of addiMon(s): 1954, 1957, 
I960, 1962, 1964, 1965 
Grodes housed: 1-6 
No. of classrooms: 15 
PupM capocity: 420 and 375* 
Enrollment: 271 




The Amity Hill site Is too small. Desirably, it should be 14 acres to 
allow space for parking, outdoor activities, and possible future expansion of the 
building. When and if possible, another 9 acres should be obtained. A poved 
parking area is needed. 

Amity is a non-fire-resIstive structure. Floors are of wood. Panic 
bars should be installed on all doors. 

The building was freshly pointed last summer, inside and out. It has 
a clean and neat appearance. The wooden floors need sanding and reflnishir.g. Con- 
sideration might be given to corpeting the classrooms. 

There is room to grow within the building, since capocif,' exceeds 
enrollment. Three classrooms are not being used at present. One of these classrooms 
is utilized as a teochers' lounge. Another should be reserved for special instruction. 
This reduces the capacity of the building. (I3 by 28 = 364) 

* One room is used for special education (EMR). CIcsssize Hn^Ttorion reduces 
capacity of building. One classroom is used for a teachers* lounge and one is 
to be used for special instruction. Capacity is reduced to 348. 
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The classrooms in the original building are small, about 650 square 
feet. Class size might better be 25 in these small rooms. Some time in the future 
these rooms can be combined for kindergarten spaces. 

The classrooms in the addii ions are larger, running at 800 to 900 square 
feei . These are used as primary classrooms. The two larger or^'S, ut 940 square feet, 
may be used for kindergartens, when needed. 

Some rooms have fluorescent, some incandescent lighting. The latter 
should be replaced by fluorescent. 

In addition to the classrooms there are: 

Cafeteria 

Kitchen 

Gymtorium 

Office 

Library 

The cafeteria seats 100. It is a bright cheerful room. The kitchen is 
too small. Storoge space is also short. This facility should be enlarged. 

The gym.orium is a satisfactory space. The office is also satisfactory. 
The library is small, with a seating capacity of 30. It has a tile floor. 
Carpeting Is desirable. There is a good-sized workroom. The fluorescent lighting is 
satisfactory. There are 3,705 volumes on the shelves. 

A small room In the building, not now utilized, has a copacity of 10. 

Il can well be used for small group instruction. 
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Amity can continue to be used as an elementary facility, for grades 
one through five or one through six. The immediate needs at Amity are: 

1 . An expanded site 

2. An enlarged kitchen 

3. Installation of fluorescent lighting throughout the school 

4. The sanding and refinishing of the wooden floors, or better yet, 
carpeting of the classrooms 

5. The carpeting of the library 
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Brawley 



Acreage of sife: 10 
Year consfrucfed: 1936 
Year(s) of additionsfs): - 
Grades housed: 1*6 
No. of classrooms: 8 
Pupil Capacify: 224 and 200 
Enrol Imenf: 167 



The sIfe of Browley School is satisfacfory . There is adequate space 
for parking and for outdoor physical octivities There is also on area for exponsion 
of the school plant, if and when needed. 

Brawley is 34 years old and shows its age. The wooden stairs to the 
second story need repair or replacement. So do the outside doors and some of the 
window casements. The building is now being given a sorely needed fresh coat of 
paint on the inside. Some window shades need replacement. 

A new roof was recently put on, the const'^' ^nts were informed. 

Brav/lay is a non-fire-resistive structure, i n brick structure with 
a wood frame. Floors are of wood. Consideration should be given to installing a 
Fire detection system within the building. Panic bars should be installed on all 
outside doois. 

Six of the eight standard classrooms are 610 square feet. This is too 
small . They should be nearly 900 square feet . Because of their small size the doss 
size should be kept to 2S maximuni. 
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There ore fwo larger rooms of 8€0 square feef . They can serve as 
kindergarfen rooms or primo'y rooms. 

Because fhere are no special insfruchion rooms or small rooms for 
small group Instruction, such as remedial reading, a standard classroom should be 
reserved for this purpose. This, of course, reduces capacity of the building. 

(7 by 28 = 196) 

In addition to the eight standard classrooms there are the following 

facilities: 

Cafeterio 

Kitchen 

Auditorium 

Office and faculty room 
Gymnasium (separate from building) 

Library 

Audiovisual room (old balcony) 

The library is small, about the size of a classroom - 730 square feet. 

It has a seating capacity of 20. Desirably, the room should be twice the size. There 
are 1 ,683 volumes on the shelves. There is a small workroom adjacent to the library. 
The incandescent lighting should be reploced by fluorescent. 

The cafeteria will seat about 75 at any one time. The kitchen is small 
The office Is small and so placed that the teaching principal has direct 
access to his classrocm. For this size school it Is satisfactory. 
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Apart from the school building is a gymnasium. It is of good size, 
especially for the elementary grades. Ir is not a typical school structure, ond Is 
rather barn-like in appearance. It is in need of maintenance. 

The audiovisual room has been converted from the former balcony 
of the auditorium. It is a dismal room in need of brightening. More satisfactory 
lighting should be installed. 

The auditorium is a large facility for the size of the school. Con- 
sideration should be given to making better use of this space. One possibility is to 
develop it into an open-plonned teaching area, which might accommodate three 
conventional-sized classes. 

Like many of the school buildings in the County, Browley has not 
been maintained os well os it should hove been. However, it is not beyond saving. 
Its age - 34 yeors - is not such that it should be abandoned. 

There should be a plonned program of renovaMon to include ihe 



following: 

1 , 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 
7, 



Installotion of fluorescent lighting 
Completion of painting 
Replacement of outside doors 

Installation of panic bars on outside doors and a fire detection system 
Replacement or repair of stairs end window frames 
RefInishing of floors (or carpeting) 

InstcMation of corpet in the library 
Installation of work sinks In the classrooms 
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Consideraf Ion should be given fo using Brawley to house grades 
one through five or kindergarten through five (or even one through four, or kinder- 
garten through four) eventually. 
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Celeste Henkel 



Acreage of site: 10 
Year constructed; 1926 
Year(s) of addition(s) : 1936, 1945, 
1948, 1964 
Grades housed: 1-8 
No. of classrooms: 21* 

Pupil capacity: 588 and 525 
Enrollment: 606 



Consideration should be given to retiring Celeste Henkel by 1976, 
or sooner, if possible. There ara a number of reasons for this consideration: 

By 1976 the original structure will be 50 years old. The structure 
shows its age; it is worn . More recent parts of the building ore of inferior ccnsfruction . 
The building is in serious need of extensive maintenance. Several rooms need new 
ceilings. Painting is needed throughout the building. The incandescent lighting should 
be replaced by fluorescent, where it has not alreody been replaced. The building is of 
non-fire-resistive construction. 

The library is small, seating for no more than 30. There is no workroom 
for the librarian. This space needs exponsion and improvement. 

The decision n'lay be mode to raze only the, original section of the build- 
ing, to do some new building and renovate the additions. Renovation will be extensive. 




* Plus one room (700 sq. ft.) used for special education; odjacenf to old shop. 




G4 
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There are two classrooms of 940 square feet which might be used for 
kindergartens. There is olso the former homemaking room, of almost 1,000 square 
feet, which might serve as a kindergarten. 

The other classrooms are all 600 to 700 square feet in size, too small 
for modern-day educational programs. Consideration should be given to corribining 
some of these rooms to make larger rooms. 

Four of the classrooms are around the gymnasium. This is, of course, 
a poor situotion because of the noise created by physical education activities. These 
rooms should be abandoned for regular classroom use. 

The science room is very small. It has 620 square feet of space. 

There is a frame building which houses the music program. This space 
should not be considered In any long-range plan of facilities. 
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Central 



Acreage of site: 20 

Year constructed: 1929 

Year(s) of additlon(s): 1936, 1951, 1953 

Grades housed: 1-8 

No. of classrooms: 19 

Pupil capacity: 532 and 475 

Enrollment: 441 




Central is on o good-sized site. Parking space Is adequate, as Is 
outdoor space for physical activities. 

The classrooms are small In size; some as small as 500 square feet, 
others at 630 square feet. These rooms should be combined in order to meet space 
needs for a good elementary program. The combining of roon.s will, of course, 
reduce the copacity of the building. 

The Incandescent lighting Is unsatisfactory and should be replaced by 
fluorescent lights. 

!n addition to the classrooms there are the following facilities: 
Auditorium and stoge 

Gymnasium - (one station) - this Is an excellent facility 
Lunchroom and kitchen 
Science room 

2 Home es.onofnlcs rooms - these should be utilized; they art not 
at the present time 
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Library - this is a small space, capacity about 30; there are 4,500 
volumes on the shelves. There is no workroom for the librarian. 

The library needs to be expanded, especially if the school continues 
to house grades seven and eight. 

This is a non-fire-resistive structure. Panic bars need to be installed 



on all doors. 



Painting is needed in some areas on the inside. The outside trim is 
also in need of paint. 
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Cool Spring 



Acreage of site: 18 

Year consfructed; 1921 (fo be abondoned) 
Year(s) of addifion(s): 1936, 1944, 1954 
Grades housed: 1-8 
No. of classrooms: 13 
Pupil capaclf-/: 364 and 325 (not 
including 1921 section) 

Enrollment: 526* 




Cool Spring Is on a good-sized site. Parking space Is adequate o 
Is outdoor space for physicc' activities. 

This a non-fire-tesistive building. Mcintenance has been satisfactory. 
Some of the clossrooms are too small ot 600 square feet. But there are 
several larger rooms which could be used for kindergarten. 

The incandescent lighting Is v *atIsfactory and should be replaced by 

fluorescent . 

In addition to the classrooms there are the following facilities: 

An excellent one-statfon gymtorium; the floor needs refinIshIng. 

There are two libraries In the building complex. They ore both too 
small, especial ly the primary facility. There ore 4,374 volumes on the shelves. 

Plans are being mode to utilize the former home economics building for a library. 

This should prove far more satisfactory. Care should be taken to Install satisfactory 
fluorescent lighting In the library. 

* The old 1921 building Is now being used, ft is to be closecf, reducing capacityHfy 
some 250 to 280. 



plans are also being made to convert the former ogrlcultura! shop 



fo a cofeferla. It will be satisfactory for a school the size of Cool Spring. 
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Ebenezer 



Acreage of sife: 14 
Year consfrucfed: 1926 
Yeor(s) of addiHon(s): 1953, 1957, 1969 
Grodes housed: 1-6 
Me. of classrooms: 10 
Pupil capacity: 280 and 250 
Enrollment: 263 



The site of Ebenezer is satisfactory. 

The original 1926 building Is in need of renovation. The wooden 
windows need replacement. 

When visited by the consultant, the building needed cleaning. 

Some of the rooms are small, at 630 square feet. These rooms should 
be expanded or class size limited In them. 

The all-purpose room serves as a gymnasium and auditorium. It Is 

satisfactory . 

The small office also serves os a teachers' lounge. This Is not a 
good arrangement. 

There is o small cafeteria and kitchen. 

There is a library which was built In 1969. It Is quite satisfactory 
for a school of this size. It has a pupil capacity of 40. There ore 3,000 volumes or> 
the shelves. The room Is carpeted to Improve acoustics as well as appearance. 
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Harmony 



AcTf^'jge of sife; 24 
Year corstrucfed; 1913* 

Veur(s) of addifion($) : 1929, 1952, 
1959, 1969 
Grades housed; 1-8 
No. of c lassrooms: 27 
Pupil capaciiy: 756 and 675 
Enrol Imenf; 773 




Acreage of fhe sHe Is safisfoclory for both parking ond physical actIviHes 
and ^or ihe construciion of further additloiu. 

There are 27 classrooms in the school. Of these, 12 ar« in a brand new 
structure. These 12 ore designed for use by pupils in grades one through six. This is o 
fire-resistive structure. The fluorescent lighting is excellent. The whole building is 
carpeted, and is blight and clteeiful. 

In the older buildings, the primary classrooms ore of satisfactory' size. 

The classrooms for the Intermediate grades are sr>iall, about 700 square feet. 

In oddition to the classrooms there are the following facilities: 

Administrative suite 

Large and excellent gymnasium 

Cafeteria and kitchen, both satisfactory 

Small auditorium and stage 

* Abandoned and being razed. 
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The library - *hls Is an excellent facility/ having a capacity of 50 
pupils. There are 7,200 volumes on the snelves. There is c separate workroom for 
the librarian. Needed are some carrels for Individual study. 

The prlnclpol noted the lack of a separate music room. Such a space 
Is desirable, as is o separate art room for the intermediate grades. 
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Mont (cel lo 



Ac>-eoge of site: 13 
Year const ructed; 1927 
Year(s) of additlon(s) : 1950, 1959, 
1964, 1966, 1967, 1968 
Grades housed: 1-8 
No. of clossrooms: 22 
Pupil capacity: 6«6 and 550 
Enrollment: 701 



The site of Monticello is somewhat small for the size cf the school. 
Sixteen ceres would be more satisfactory. 

CcMisideration should be given to phasing out the original eight- 
classroom building, vintage 1927, 

Pointing Is needed In some area* of the old building. 

Twelve of the classrooms are 600 plur squore feet In size. These 
spaces are too small for a modern educational proyram. Rooms should be con.blned 
Into larger spaces of 800 to 900 square feet. 

The primary classrooms are 900 square feet and satisfactory; some 
could be used for kindergartens. 

The incandescent lighting In the building should be replaced by flu- 
orescent. Some roor.s already have fluorescent lighting. 

In addition to the classrooms there ore the following spaces: 

Office 

Gymtorlum and stage 
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Cafe^eria 
K !tchen 
Librcry 

The library is simply a converted classroom spoce wirh a capacify of 
30 pupils. There are 5,300 volumes on the shelves. The fluorescenf lighting is satis- 
iQctory. A larger library is needed. 

At present, five new classrooms are planned for the building to meet 
growing enrollments. 
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hAt . Mourne 



Acreage of sj>e: 10 

Year consfru^ied: 1949 

Year(s) of addlflon(s): 1956, 1957, 1965 

Grades housed: 1-6 

No. of classrooms; 1 1 

Pupil capacity: 308 and 275 

Er:rolimenf; 270 





The Mt. Mourne site Is satisfactory for the small school. If the 
building is enlarged, then the site should he also. 

The school was original ly constructed in 1949, There have been three 
additions since then. 

Maintenance has been generally satisfactory. The water fountains 
needed maintenance when seen by the consultant. Consideration should be given to 
repiccing them. 

SIk of the classr->oms are small, about 630 square feet, too small for 
the purposes of elementr.ry education today. The other rooms are about 900 square 
feet and satisfactory In size for elementary programs. 

The lighting is incandescent, It should be changed to fluorescent. 

In odditlon to the classrooms there are the following facilities; 

Small gymtorium with stoge - the floor needs refrnishing In this spoce 
Lunchroom and kitchen 



O 
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Office 



Library - the library Is in the most recent addition. It has a capacity of 
30 pupils with aboui 2,900 volumes on the shelves 



o 
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Scofts 



Acreage of site: 12.5 
Year ccnsf :ucted: 1946* 

Year{«^ of acfdition(s) : 1959, 1969 
Grades housed: 1-8 
No. of classrooms: 14 
Pupil capacif/: 392 and 350 
Enrollment: 352 




The site of Scotts is satisfactor/ 

The original Scotts building, built In 1922, 's now abondoned and 

Is to be razed. 

Immediately In front of It Is a new (1969) primary school of fire- 
resistive construction. This is an excellent facility with fluorescent lighting and 
carpeting. 

Cleaning needs to be Improved In the old building, the former high 

'n . y 

school. There is also a need for renovation of this stiucture. 

The gymtorium is a separate facility. It needs renovation, and 
certainly, a new floor. 

There are olso a lunchroom and kitchen. 

The library Is u.i excellent facility with good capacity ond with 
about 3,500 volumes on the shelves. There ore a separate conference and workroom 
olso. 

* The^riglnal 1922 building li being razed. 
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Sharon 



Acreage of sife: 11 

Year constructed: 1955 

Year(s) of addition(s): 1956, 1964 

Grades housed: 1-6 

No. of classrooms: 7 

Pupil capacity: 196 and 175 

Enrollment: 21P 




Sharon^s site is satisfactory , 

This is a relatively new building of brick and fire-r sistive construction. 

Maintenance has been generally sat isfactory. Some painting is needed. 

The classrooms are of good size. Two would serve as kindergartens. 

The library is now being used as a classroom because of enrollment derriQnds. 
As soon as possible it should be returned to its intended purpose. 

In addition to the classrooms there are the following facilities: 

Cafetorium - this space is aUo temporarily serving as a library 

Kitchen 

Office 

The principal expressed a need for a gymnasium. Such on expensive 
facility would be hard to justify in this small school. The all-purpose room con, of course, 
be used for inside physical activities as well as for lunch. This will necessitate moving the 
library from this space. It and when the building is expanded, o gymnasium should be 
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considered. 



Shepherd 



Acreage of st^e; 7*5 

Year consfrucfed: 1929 

Year(s) of addif ton(s): 1953, 1969 

Grades housed: 1-6 

No . of clos^rooms: 1 1 

Pupil capacify: 308 and 275 

Enrollmenh 303 




Shepherd is one of the three small elementary schools iocoted in the 
south of Iredell County, the other twc being Brawley and Mt. Mourne. 

The Site is small In terms of a desirable minimum of 10 acres. But as 
far as parking nnd play areas are concerned, it is satisfactory. 

Thi 2 original building Is showing its oge. It needs painting outside and 
also in places Inside . 

The clossrooms are smoll, about 600 square feet In size. In the original 
structure. There are four new primary rooms (1969). These are excellent spaces. 

Where there Is incandescent lighting In the building, it should be replaced 

by fluorescent. 

In addition to the classrooms there are the following facilities: 

Auditorium 
Small lunchroom 
Small office 
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Th3re (s no library. There are some books In fhe lunchroom; fhis Is 
an unsatisfacfory arrangement. 

Needed at fhis school are a library and a space for indoor physical 

activities. 



Consrderaflon might be given to better utilization of the auditorium 
say for open-planned space and for team teaching. This would require removal of 
the seats and renovation. 



o 
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Troutman Elementary 



Acreage of site: 39* 

Year constructed: 1926 
Year(s) of addition(s) ; 1950/ 1954 
Grades housed: 1-6 
No. of classrooms: 29 
Pupil capacity: 812 and 725 
Enrollment: 597 




Troutman consists of tv/o buildings. The primary and elementary 
building and the junior high building are on the same site. 

Painting is needed on the inside of the building. 

Most of the classrooms are too small in area - 600 plus square feet. 

A number of these rooms should be combined Info 900-square foot spaces. There are 
three primary rooms which are larger/ 900 square feet, and could serve as kindergartens. 
The incandescent lighting should be changed to fluorescent. 

In addition to the classrooms there is a one-station gymnasium. This 
focilityis used by aM grodes on the campus. This space Is also used as an auditorium. 

A lunchroom and kitchen are also used in common by both buil^^^on the campus. 

The I Ibrary Is a satisfactory facility . It seats some 40 pupi Is. There 
are 6/331 volumes on the shelves. 



Entire site/ for elementary and junior high buildings. 



o 
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Troufman Junior High 



Acreage of site: 39* 

Year consfrucfed: 1956 
Year(s) of add if ion (s) : I960;. 1963 
Grades housed; 7 and 8 
Number of classrooms: 17 
Pupil capacity: 476 ond 425 
Enrollment: 612 



Troutman Junior High was built as a high school, so it has some 
special focilities which can well be used by the junior high school pupils; three 
science rooms and two home economics rooms. If lacks a gymnasium although it 
does have an all-purpose room. It also lacks special spaces for music, art, and shop. 

There is a library, which is of good size, seoting some 50 pupils. 

There are also a workroom -office for the librarian and one conference room. There 
are about 4,500 volumes on the shelves. 

The classrooms are good sized, most of them being over 800 square feet. 

Desirably, the tv/o Troutman buildings should be admin istv'^red as 
separate schools - one the elementary ond one the junior high school. To do this it 
will be necessary and desirable to develop separate cafeterias cod gymnasiums for t ' 
buildings. The elementary building might continue to use the existing cafef;. V ^ 
the mult'-purpose room in the junior high can be converted to u cafeteria or cafetorlum 
for that building. A gymnasium should also be built for the junior high studenfs. 'I 
also be necessary to build rr>ore classrooms and special spaces for art, music, and shop. 

* Site shared with elementary facility. 




Union Grove 



Acreage of si fe; 12 
Year consfructed: 1929 
Year(s) of additions: 1936, 
1950, 1954 
Grades housed: 1“8 
No. of classrooms: 23 
Pupil capacity: 644 and 575 
Enrollment: 383 




Som« schools such as Union Grove have 
a County-owned house for the principal. 



The Union Grove site is satisfactory, especially in view of the decreased 
enrollnrjent at the school . 

Some maintenance is needed on ihc building. Painting Is needed 
inside and outside. 

The incandescent lighting should be replaced with fluorescent. 

t/any of the classrooms are small, 600 square feet approximately. 

These rooms should be combined into larger spaces. This will reduce the capacity 
of ^he building to near 425. 

There are two libraries in the schrool: a very small primary library 
and a librory for the intermediate grades. There are some 4,000 volumes on the 
shelves. 

In addition, there ere on office, cafeteria, and gymnasium. The 
gymnasium is an excellent facility. 



o 
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Wayside 



Acreage of site: 14- 1/4 

Year constructed: i 947 

Year(s) of addltIon(5); 1957,1964 

Grade* housed: 1-u 

No. of clossrooms: 1 1 

Pupil capacity: 308 and 275 

Enrol Imert; 436 




The Wayside School is on a solibfactory site. 

The original building is of non -fire-resistive construction. Panic 
bars need to be Installed on all doors. The doors of the moin front entrOiice open 
in; this is hazardous. 

Six of the classrooms are small and should be combined to make 

larger spaces. 

Where there Is incandescent lighting It should be replaced with 

fluorescent . 



In addition to the classrooms there are the following facilities: 
Office 

Cafeteria - now also used as a library; this is on unsatisfactory 
arrangement . 

Library now used as a classroom. This space should assume Its 
intended function . 

All-purpose room with stage 
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There are on the site two mobile classrooms. Next school year, when 
the East Elementary School opens, the enrollment pressures should ease oi the school, 
permfth'ng the library to be used again and the removal of the temporary classrooms. 




Easf School 



Acreage of slfe: 30 

Year consfructed; 1969-70 

Grades fo be housed: Designed for K-6 

Puprl capacity: 800 (approxlnafely) 



The Easf Elementary School is scheduled to open fn 1970. It was 
designed as a kindergarten-through-grade-six school but will initially house grades 
one through eight. 

It is an open-plan school. There is u large resource center and 
multi-purpose orea for dining/ for physical training/ and for assembly. 

The new school will absorb the enrollment of Unity School which Is 
closing and seme pupils frorr Cool Spring/ Wayside/ and Harmony. 
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Summary - Iredell County Elementary Schools 



In general, there are a number of things which can be stated about 
the Iredell County schools: 

Fluorescent lighting should be installed to reploce unsatisfactory 
Incandescent lighting. This has already been done In some buildings; It needs to be 
done as soon as possible In all the buildings. 

Maintenance needs to be improved in some of the buildings. The 
consultants have been given to understand that dollars for maintenance have been 
lacking over the years. It is, of course, wiser to spend so much a year to avoid 
large expenditures in the future. 

Standards of cleanliness need to be raised. Floors v/ere dirty in 
some schools. Woter fountolns were often fn nged of cleaning. 

Consideration needs to be given to providing Improved health facil- 
ities. Healh rooms are conspicuous by their absence or inadequacy. 

Work sinks need to be Installed In many classrooms. 

Classrooms in the older buildings are frequently too small for elemen- 
tary school instruction - at 600 plus square feet. These rooms should be enlarged by 
combining spoces to 800 to 900 square feet, and 1,200 square feet for kindergartens. 

Programs and facilities for grades seven and eight need to be upgraded. 
There should be home economics and industriol arts programs with special spaces for 
these programs. These spaces can be developed at the schools for kindergarten through 
grade eight or In separate buildings for grades seven and eight, or seven through nine, 
or six through eight . 
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Special spaces for music and art are needed. Gymnasiums are needed 
at some schools. 

Where they are not paved/ parking spaces at tlie schools should be paved 
The school authorities in Iredell are to be commended for their provision 
of libraries In the elementary schools. Almost all of the schools have libraries/ or at 
least spaces utilized as such. The library collections are growing toward the desiroble 
minimum set by the Americon Library Association:* 

The standard recommended for schools of 250 students or over are as 

follows: 



Books - At least 6/000-10/000 titles representing 10/000 volumes 
or 20 volumes per student/ whichever Is greater. 



* Anierican LlErary Association/ Standards for School Media Programs/ 1969, p. 30. 
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Mooresville 



Table 20 lists the elementary schools in Mooresvllle, and gives the 
grades housed in the schools, their copacities, and enrollments. Capacities have 
been calculated at 28 and 25 pupils per classroom. 

Map 5 shows the locations of the schools. 



Table 20 

CAPACITIES AND ENROLLMENTS 
MOORESVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 
1969-70 



No. of 

Schools Grades Classrooms Capacity Enrol Iment* 



Parkview 


1-4 


17 


^28 

476 


^25 

425 


474 


South 


1-4 


15 


420 


375 


402 


Dunbar 


5&6,Sp • 


■ li 


504 


450 


468 


Totals 


Ed. 


50 


1,400 


1,250 


1,344 



* As of /vpril 9 , 1970. 
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MAP 5 

LOCATIONS OF EXISTING SCHOOLS 



Fhii Ktapted from or>§ copyrighted 

try C O Ip Servlet, Inc., P.O. Bok 6S?2, 
Re'eip rj I ^'irolioa 27608. Specific pefmiMior^ 
^Mi bC for in uie ir> thii report to the 
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Parkview 



Acreage of site: 7 

Year constructed: 1926 

Year{s) of addition{s): 1941, 1957, 1963 

Grodes housed: 1-4 

No. of classroof^'-s: 17* 

Pupil capacity: 476 and 425 
Enrollment: 474 




The site should be expended by another two tr three ceres (or more) 
when and If ever possible. The parking area should be enlarged and paved and 
spaces provided for 40 automobiles. The playing area is satisfactory in size. 

The original building is of non-fire-resistive construction. Panic 
bars need to be installed on all exit doors. 

The original building was painted last sumrrjer. Inside and outside. 
The 1957 addition needs painting. Some window shades are in need of replacement. 
Some fluoiescent bulbs were burned out and in need of replacement. 

The original building has had fluorescent lighting installed, and It Is 
satisfoctory . In the oJdItion there are still incandescent lights. They are unsatis- 
factory and should be replaced by fluorescent lights as soon as possible. 

The clossrooms in the original building are small and need to be en- 
larged - from approximately 700 to 900 square feet each. The classrooms In the 
1957 addition are obout 900 square feet In size and satisfactory. 

^ Two clossrooms are used for special purposes: one for reading; one for book 
storoge and a$ a sick room. 

o 
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In addiflon to the classrooms there are: 



Library 

Gymtor’um 

Cafeteria and kitchen 

Small off ice 

The library is in the basement. Simply because It is in the basement 
it may be considered a substondord space and should be brought upstairs, [n size it 
is satisfactory, having seating for approximately 40 pupils nnd housir^g 7,700 volumes 
on its shelves. 

The cafeteria has seating for some 160 to 180 pupifs end is adequate 
in size for the school. However, it is a hot and airless space. The principal strongly 
feels that the spice is not suitable for a good lunch program. 

The princioal and secretary share the same small office. This is an 
unsatisfactory orrungement. ‘he principal needs privacy for conferences. The 
situation is also distracting for both. 

More space is needed for small group instruction. A better space for 
health is needed. 

In 1976 the original Parkview buMdirvg will be 50 years old. When 
school buildings reach this oge, they should be looked ot closely in terms of possible 
retirement and replacement or in terms of possibil ities for renovation. Consideration 
should be given to replacing the original Parkview building. This means the replace- 
ment of the central facilities as well as the 11 classrooms. There are several reasons 



for this recommendation: tSe building Is of non-flre-reslstive construction; the class- 
rooms are too small for an up-to-date educational program; renovating cos*s would 
be high. 
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South School 



Acreage of Sfte: 5.5 acres 

Year constructed: 1920 

YeQr(s) of addition(s): 1941, 1963 

Grades housed: 1-4 

No. of classrooms: 15 

Pupil capacity: 420 and 375* 

Enrollment: 402 




The South School is scheduled for retirement by the local school 
authorities. A site has already been purchased for a new elementary school. 
Maintenance on the building has been minimal, with the expectancy that in the 
immediate years ahead the building will be retired. 

The consultants concur that the building is ready for retirement. 

The sooner it is replaced the better. 

Maintenance is sadly needed. The roof leaks; it has been repaired 
by bits and patches. The wooden windows need replacement. Plaster is falling. 
Painting is needed in the classrooms and various areas of the building. 

This is a non-fire-resistive building. Some exit doors need to be 
equipped with panic bors. 

Classroom spaces are small and inadequate for an elementary program. 
There is o lack of small group instruction spaces for readlr\g and speech. The 
physical education space Is unsatisfactory. The library is satisfactory. 



★ 



Three of the classrooms are In the basement and can be considered substandard spoces. 
These rooms can be subtracted from capacity, making this o 12-classroom school. 
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The building lacks the flexibility to meet pupil and educational needs. 
South Is the kind of school constructed 50 years ago, built to house a program now 
over 50 years old. 

The 5.5 acre site of the school Is Inodequato. Needed is a site of 
10 acres mJr?Imal . 

Because of these considerations - the small site, its age, the need 
for extensive maintenance ond renovation, the deterioration of the structure, the 
non-fIre-resistive construction, the small size of Its classrooms, the lack of a good 
gymnasium. Its lack of flexibility to meet modern-day educational needs - consultants 
recommend that the school be retired and replaced as soon as possible. 
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Dunbar School 



Acreage of site: ^..5 
Year constructed: 1941 
Year(s) of addition (s): 1954, 1957, 

1959, 1964 

Grades housed: 5-6, Special Education 
No. of classrooms: 18 
Pupil capacity: 504 and 450 
Enrollment: 468 

Dunbar School Is located on West McLelland Avenue in the western 
section of Mooresville. 

The building now serves as cn intermediate school , housing all 
sections of grades five and six In the district. When consultants visited the school, 
there were seven sections of grade five and eight sections grade six. In addition, 
there was one special education class. 

There are 18 classrooms In the building. Capacity, calculated on 
the basis of 25 pupils per classroom. Is *150. On the bosis of 28 pupils per classroom, 
capacity Is calculated at 504. Utilization of classroom spaces for special education 
and for special purposes reduces copocity. Enrollment, os of April, was 468. 

Dunbar Is located on a site of 9,5 acres. The playing area is satis- 
factory In size. The parking area needs to be paved. The grounds need attention. 

In some Instjnces, spaces within the building are not well related 
and not suited to fifth and sixth grode program. This Is beca(;se the building has 
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grown bit by bit with a number of additions. More important, it is because the 
utilization of th? building has changed from a grade one through twelve program to 
the existing grode five and six program.* 

Spaces have been necessarily converted. The library is located in 
the former home economics room. The music room is legated below it in the former 
industrial arts shop. 

The original building and the 1954 addition are non-fire-reslstive 
structures. The newer additions ore of fire-resistive construction. Panic bars 
should be installed on all exit doors. 

Desirably, class size should be kept down to 25, if at all possible. 
Smaller class size increases the opportunity for individual ottention and instruction. 

Two of the classrooms are used for sixth grade science instruction. 

They share a portable demonstration unit. Desirably, there should be a unit for each 
room and there should be water in the science rooms. 

In oddition to the classrooms, there are in the building a gymnasium- 
auditorium of good size, cafeteria and small kitchen, library, art room, music room, 
ond office. 

The library is located In a former home economics room. It is a 
bright room. The fluorescent lighting is satisfactory. There i« seating for 40, and 
there are 4,000 volumes on the shelves. The Immediate need is to inc reoie the number 
of volumes in tliis library. 

* At one time Dunbar housed oil Negro students^ 
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V/hen the school was visifed by consultonts, a number of bulbs were 
burned out In the classrooms ond needed replacement. Painting is needed on the 
outside trim. Generali)* opeoking, more care should be given to cleaning the building. 
Painting is aho needed on the inside of the building. 

As an intermediate school the Dunbar building has several strong 
points. It has a good-sized gymnasium. It hc" a satisfactory lib. ary. Clossrooms 
are of satisfactory size. 

There Is a need to renovate the original building. The music room 
needs to be acoustically treated. A better space for art Instruction should be 
considered. !\er*ovatlon of the classrooms In the original building should consist of: 

I > Replacement of wooden windows where necessary. 

2. Installation of work sinks, carpeting, and new window shades. 

3. Painting 
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Summary - MooresviHe Element-ary Schools 



There are some general comments to be made regarding fhe Mooresville 
schools, similar to those made in regard to the Iredell schools: 

The school sites need to be expanded. 

Fluorescent lighting should be Installed in all classrooms as soon as 
possible. Care should be taken to replace burned-out bulbs. 

Maintenance needs to be improved on all three buildings. 

Standards of cleanliness need to be raised. 

Consideration sfiould be given to providing improved health facilities 

or roo;.is. 

Classrooms are frequently too small for a modern day education 

program. Classrooms should be combined and expanded to 800 to 900 square feet. 

Panic bars should be installed on all exit doors used by children. 

The three schools have libraries. The number of volumes needs to 

increase to meet the standard of the American Library Association . 

Books " At least 6,000 to 10,000 titles representing 10,000 volumes 
or 20 volumes per student, whichever is greater. 
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Statesville 



Table 21 lists the schools and gives the grades they house^ their 



copacities, and enrollments. 



Capacity has been calculated at 28 and 25 pupils per 



classroom. 



Map 6 shows the locations of the elementary schools In Statesville. 



Table 21 

CAPACITIES AND ENROLLMENTS 
STATESVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 
1969-70 



Schools 


Grades 


No. of 
Classrooms 


Capacity 


Errol Iment 


Elementary 
Avery Sherrill 


3-4, Sp. Ed. 


13 


@28 

364 


325 


397 


Morningside 


5-6, Sp. Ed. 


18 


504 


450 


432 


Mulberry Street 


1-2 


17 


476 


425 


436 


N. B. Mills 


1-6 


16 


448 


400 


428 


Northview 


1-6, Sp. Ed. 


13 


364 


325 


411 


Press ly 


1-5 


i® 


504 


450 




Totals 




95 


2,660 


2,375 


2,564 
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This map ha» been adaptel from one copyrighte<f 
by Chair npion Wop Serv!::e. Inc.. P,0, Box 6522. 
Raleigh. North Carolina 27508. Specific permission 
has been granted for its uw in this report to the 
Iredell County Commissioners. 



Avery Sherrill 



Acreage of site: 7 

Year constructed: 1928 

Year(s) of addif ion(s) : 1954 

Grades housed: 3-4, Special Education 

No. of classrooms: 13 

Pupil capacity: 364 and 325* 

Enrollment: 397 




Prior to the change in school organization in December Avery 
Sherrill housed grades one through six and is a typical elementary school in design. 

The site should be expanded by two or three acres when and if possible. 
The parking and play areas are satisfactory at present. 

The ofiginji building was constructed in 1928. The building is brick, 
but of non-fire-resistive construction. The windows are of wood, os are the floors. 

A small oddition contains four classrooms. 

The fluorescent lighting is sotisfactory . 

Maintenance cn this building has been satisfactory. 



* Two temporary classrooms (trailers) increase the school's capacity by another 56 
or 50. 
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In addition to the 13 classrooms, there are the following spaces In 

the school: 

Gymnaslum-aL’ditorium 
Cafeteria and kitchen 
Librar>' 

Office 

The library has been converted from a standard classroom. This space 
Is too small. The fluorescent lighting is weak. There Is no needed workroom-office 
for the llbrorlan. There are 4,047 books on the shelves. 

The office is one space. The principal needs a separate office for 
private conferences. 

The use of two temporary classrooms points out the need for more perma- 
nent classroom space in this bulldirjg. 

Currently, an oddition is being planned to correct the above deficiencies. 
It is to consist of: 

Library 

Office for the principal and a separcfe one for the school secretary 

Two classrooms (The construction of a library will make the classroom 
now used as a library also available for a classroom ogain.) 
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Morningslde 



Acreoge of sife: 6 

Year consfrucfed: 1942 

Yecr(s) of addiMon(s) : 1952 

Grades housed. 5*6, Special Education 

No. of classrooms: 18 

Pupil copaclty: 504 end 450 

Enrollment: 432 




Originally, Morningslde was the all-Negro Junior-Senior High School 
in Statesville, At present. It houses grades five and six and special education pupils, 
both white and black. 

The building is on a small site, but is so placed that park’ v / 

areas are satisfoctory . 

The building Is of non-fire-resistive construction. 

.N'aintenance has been fair. Gang toilets are in need of 

and renovation. 

The fluorescent lighting Is satisfoctor/. 

In oddition to the classrooms there are the following spac3: 

Gymtorium 
Music room 
Cafeteria and kitchen 
Shop 

Home economics room 
Library 
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The one-sfaMon gymtorlum is excellent. The music room is a desirable 
space for an elementary school. The shop and home economics room are not used for 
their intended purposes. The latter now houses o trainable group. 

The library is large for on elementary school, providing seating for 60. 
There are 7 ,000 volumes on the shelves. Carpeting should be Installed. 

On the hill above the Morningside School there are six additional 
clossrooms which may offer some potential space. They might be used for preschool, 
Head Start, or special classes. 



Mulberry Street 



Acreage of site: 2.5 

Year constructed: 1893 

Year(s) of addition{s): 1910, 1955 

Grades housed: 1-2 

No. of Classrooms: 17 

Pupil capacity: 476 and 425 

Enrollment: 436 




Mulberry Street School Is o venerable old building. For o building 
of its age, 77 years, it is well maintained. Its age must, however, suggest retire- 
ment in the near future. 

The site is very small, 2.5 acres. It should be 10 acres in size, at 

the very least. 

The building now houses grades one oiid tv/o. Formerly, it housed grades 
one through six. 

There are 17 classrooms, but four are in the bosement and could be 
considered substandard. 

An uid building. It is of non-fire-resistive construction. Fire towers 
were odded in 1955. Panic bars need to be instolled on all doors. A sprinkler system 
should be installed. 

Most of the clossrooms ore not satisfactory for grades one and two. Most 
of then do not have sinks. More chalkboard space is needed in some rooms. Fluorescent 
lighting should be instolled throughout the building to replace the incandescent fixtures. 
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There Is an auditorium and stoge* The cafeteria Is a small space* The 
library Is small, capacity 25. There are about 4,500 volumes on the shelves* The 
fluorescent lighting Is weak. The librarian has no workroom* 

A gymnasium or playroom Is needed* 

The consultants are aware of the sentiment for this school. However, 
consideration should be given to phasing this building out within the next 5 to 10 years* 
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N. B. Mills 



Acreage of site: 7 
Date of Construction: 1951 
Yeor(s^ of addjtlon(s): 1964, 
1966, 1968 
Grades housed: 1-6 
No. of classrooms: 16 
Pupil copacity: 448 and 400 
Enrollment: 428 



The site of N. B. Mills is somewhat small, and should be expanded by 
three acres at least- Parking and play areas are satisfactory in 'fze. If and v/heri the 
buildi g is expanded, more acreoge will be desirable. 

The maintenance on the building hcs been satisfactory. 

Some classrooms In the origiriol building are small. The Incandescent 
lighting In the original building Is unsatisfactory and should be replaced with fluores- 
cent fixtures. 

In addition to the 16 classrooms there ore the following spaces: auditorium, 
stage, lunchroom. The latttt pace has screen doors opening inward. For safety, exit 
doors should open In the exit direction. 

The newest addition Includes an excellent elementary library. It has a 
seating capacity of 30. There are about 5,100 books on the shelves. It is carpeted 
and air canditloned. It Is well equipped and has eight wired carrels. 
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There Is no gymnasium in fhe building. For a grade one l^hrough six school 
a gymnasium Is desirable. 

At present, a three-classroom addition for primary pupils is being 
planned for N. B. Mills. 



II 

II 

II 

li 



II 

II 

II 

li 
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Norfhvlew 



Aero vge of site: 7.6 

Year construefed: 1960 

Year(s) of addltion(s): 1962, 1965 

Grades housed: 1-6, Special Education 

No. of classrooms: 13 

Pupil copacity: 364 and 325 

Enroll nent: 411 




Northvlew is an attractive brick building. It Is of contemporary design 
and of fire-resistive construction. 

basically, maintenonce hos been satisfactory. Seme parts of the school 
needed cleaning when the consultants visited It. 

The site needs to be expanded by three acres at least. 

Capocity of the building hos been Increased by the use of a substandard 
space beneath the stage ond by the use of a trailer classroom. A four-classroom addi- 
tion Is being planned for the school. 

Classrooms are satisfactory. In addition to these spaces, there are the 



following: 



All-purpose room (serves as auditorium, gym, and lunchroom) 

Kitchen 

Office 



/ 



Clinic 

Library 
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The elementary llbrory is small and seats about 25 to 30. It should be 
enlorcied. There are 5,300 volumes. The fluot\»scent lighting Is satisfactory. Carpeting 
and drapes are needed. 
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Press ly 



Acreoge of site: 8+ 

Year constructed: 1966 
Year(s) of addltlon(s): - 
Grades housed: 1-5 
No. of classrooms: 18 
Pupil capacity: 504 and 450 
EnroHment: 460 



Pressly is an attractive elementary school, particularly on the Inside. 

Il is a building of which the community can very well be p^'oud. There are some out- 
standing facilities In the building; 

The classrooms are of gcod size. Tlie fluorescent lighting is satisfactory. 
All rooms are carpeted. There Is a work sink In each room. There Is also a projection 
screen In every room. 

The library can seat about 50 pupils and another 6 In a small conference 
room. There are 6,300 volumes on the shelves. Thn library, like the clossrooms, is 
carpeted. It is also air conditioned. Ther> is a good-sized woikroom-office for the 
librarian. It is a well equipped space. Several carrels for individual study would be 
desirable. 

There ore also a large cafetorium, which con be used for physical 
activities and a lorge commons or entrance area. 

This Is 0 new building of contemporory design and of fire-resistive con- 
struction. Maintenance has been satisfactory. 
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Parking uod ploy areas are saHsfactor>' in size. The play field needs 
to be developed, 

This Is not a perfect elementary school, however. The principol 
noted a shortage of toilet facilities for the upper grades. There are no small group 
rooms for small group Instruction. 
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School Administrative Center 



Statesville's school administrative building is located on Race Street. 

In size and In spaces the building Is satisfactory for this purpose. The parking area 
needs to be paved. 

Originally, the building was a smull elementary school, consisting of 
six classrooms with a capacity of 150 to 180. There were also a library and an all-purpose 
room. 

Although the building can always be converted to an elementary school 
ogain. It should probably remain an administrative center in vio v of Its small site 
(four acres), location, and small sire (capacity). 

If and when the schools In the County consolidate, this building could 
serve as an administrative center for the entire County . If so, expansion of the building 
will be necessary. The four-acre site will be odequate for this purpose. 
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Summary - Statesville Elementary Schools 



As wifh Iredell and Mooresvllle^ there are some general comments to 
be made regarding the Statesville elementary schools: 

The sites tend to be small and should be expended when and If possible. 

Classrooms In some cases are too small for the elementary program. 

Several oi the buildings need Indoor areas for physical education 
(Mulberry, Mills). 

Where not yet installed. Fluorescent lighting should be installed as 
soon as possible. 

Panic bars should be installed on all exit doors used by children. 

The number of volumes In each library should be Increased to meet the 
standards of the Anverican Library Association. 
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EXISTING FACILITIES - SECONDARY SCHOOLS 



Secondory education is administered differently in the three school 
districts within Iredell County, The County, hoving an 8-4 program in the north 
ond in effect a 6-2-4 program in the south, provides a four-year high school curric*' 
ulum which helps individualize the high school program. The existence of small 
junior high programs in northern schools is a limiting factor in offering diversified 
experiences for seventh ond eighth groders sender specialists ond in appropriate facil- 
ities. Although the southern junior high annex is associated with the Troutman School, 
it is operated as a centralized junior high school, 

Statesville operates two junior high schools with grades seven through 
nine and o three-yeor high school. Since ninth grade is not placed with grades ten 
through twelve it is difficult to offer a few advanced students r ccelerated courses. 

Also in a four-year high school, vocational students can have a longer sequence in 
specialized facilities. 

Mooresville practically has an educational park, with a seven through 
nine junior high and a ten through twelve high school near each other. There is some 
exchonge of faculty and students at the moment; this policy should be encouraged and 
possibly extended to allow ar'/anced ninth graders to have some courses in the high 
school. With an educational park, the advantages of a nine through twelve high 
school over a three-year high school ore minimized. 
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The existing school buildings have been reviewed hy /our consultants 
with concern for Implementation of curricular programs* It was also useful to conduct 
a uniform review of facilities to provide some data when contemplciting consolidation. 
Building conditions, capacities-* and maintenance programs are pertinent information 
to have when considering consolidation* The following comments are not compre- 
hensive in ever/ facet of the curriculum* The major problems are mentioned when 
consolidation may affect their solution; some of the successes are mentioned when 
pertinent to solving another's problem or when integral with strong school spirit. 
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Iredell County Schools 
North Iredell High School 

General Notes 

North iredell High School Is located on a large 51-ocre site in Olln. 
There is a possibility that o convenient access to extr>nd Interstate Route 77 will be 
built, thereby Improving travel time to other sections of the County. At present, 
travel is not burdensome to the temporary end of 77. Proximity of a portion of its 
district to Wllkesboro has established some pupil owareness of the Wilkes Community 
College program. Although Winston-Salem and Hickory will be within especially 
close traveling distance upon completion of Interstate Route 40, the orea will prob- 
ably trail the southern half of »he County In suburban development. The curriculum 
and facilities in the northern portion of the County need not, and should not, be a 
dupllcote of facilities in the south. 

The school was opened In 1966, the 500-seat auditorium building was 
added In 1967, and four additional classrooms were added In 1969. A portable class- 
room Is In use for Special education. Central facilities and the auditorium building 
are air conditioned. (This Includes library, guidance rooms, two semlnor rooms, 
offices, teachers' lounge, band room, two regular classrooms used for distributive 
education and Industrial cooperative training, and a large multipurpose room now 
used for welght-liftliig.) Venti lotion In the rest of the building is adequate. 
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Locker facillHes are inadequate and some cracking of cement around 
the campus-style buildings and walks evidently occurred last winter. Outside stairs, 
although enclosed by perforated brick shielding, may prove hazardous in snowy weather. 
Unless the school is to be kept closed during such periods, this hazard should be elimi- 
nated. 

The capocity of the building is 960 students at 80 per cent efficiency. 
(Efficiency is not 100 per cent since rooms may not be occupied every period of the 
day and classes ere not completely full.) Although classroom capacity can be larger 
than 27, it is expected that accreditation may even require 25 as an average class 
size. Table 22 explains the capacity calculation. 

Table 22 

CAPACITY OF NORTH IREDELL HIGH SCHOOL 



II 

li 

I! 



II 

II 

II 

II 

II 




Area 


No. 


No. of 
Pupils 


Capacity 


Classrooms 


24 


27 


648 


Special clossrooms 


1 


20 


20 


Language laboratory 


1 


25 


25 


Science classroom-labs 


6 


24 


144 


Typing rooms 


2 


30 


60 


Office practice room 


1 


20 


20 


Home economics rooms 


3 


20 


60 


Vocational shop 


1 


20 


20 


Mechanical drawing and 








related classrooms 


2 


24 


48 


Art room (not speciolized) 


1 


20 


20 


Music room 


1 


35 


35 


Gymnasium 


1 


35 


35 


Exercise room 


1 


30 


30 


Health room 


1 


35 


35 


Total theoretical capacity (100%) 
Capacity at 80 per cent utilizotion 
Approximote present membership 




1,200 

960 

1,360 
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A? at South High, overcrowding can be accommodated with the sacri- 
ficing of certain Instructional methods. The teaching of English In the art room Is an 
excellent example of Impeding efficlenr/. The current membership of about 1#360 
Is 400 students above the recommended capacit/. Central facilities are suffering from 
such overcrowding. Specialized facilities are not adequate. Teacher work and office 
areas, as well os limited lounge facilities, are not adequate. Student lounge facilities 
do not exist; corridors and lobbies are used during inclement weather. The school Is 
still heated by coal, whereas South High Is gas fired. Settling ma/ have been more of 
a problem with North High than South, since some cracking at windows, corridor floors, 
and concrete work has occurred at North. 

Athletic Program 

The condition of the locker rooms Is exemplar/, but the size of facilities 
Is too small at least in the girls' shower areo. In odditlon to Instruction In the usual team 
sports, there Is a weight-lifting or bod/-bulldlng program. With the development of 
community centers, as In Scotts, It would be advantageous for the physical education 
program to be active on Saturdays and during summers. Carry-over sport instruction is 
needed, as it Is elsewhere. Consolidation of all physical education staffs could utilize 
the talents of more teachers in distributing units of instruction throughout the County. 
Although some governmental units (e.g., Statesville) have recreation commissions. It 
is suggested that, if consolidation occurs, the County create a recreai on program 
which would blend recreationond school personnel. Outdoor programs in camping 
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couM supplemeikt the school program eventually. This is relevant for science study and 
could utilize tolents of vocational agriculture teachers. (The design and building of 
camping and trail facilities could be considered a unit in the forestry curriculum.) 

With the combined talents of teachers in many departments, the creation of an outdoor 
education program would find greatest expense in teacher salaries, not construction. 
Land is available at modest cost in North Iredell for such a use, or Duke Power land 
near Lake Norman might be secured. It is also possible that part of the North High 
School site could be used. Its proximity to vocational facilities might facilitate con- 
struction . 

Occupational Education 

A healthy vocational program has existed at North High School in dis- 
tributive educotion, industriol cooperative training, and vocational agriculture. Since 
vocational agriculture teachers have lived and taught in the region prior to consolida- 
tion of the County high schools, roots are deep within respective communities. The 
vocational program has done much for the school and community in the way of projects. 
Whereas 4-H is strong in the southern County (witness the winners of State honors 
announced in the paper), the Future Farmers of America is of extremely high calibre 
in the north. FFA is Integrol with the curriculum and has served as an all-school 
activity encouraging leadership and poise. It has been open to more students than is 
usual in most sections of the country. Since recent national revisions have been made 
regarding girls, the FFA should be continued in light of its success. Club focilities do 
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exist within the vocational department, although they are modest. The reliance on the 
FFA to support portions of the educational program has Instructional advantages but 
probably more disadvantages. 

Adult education facilities and office space for continuing a heavy logis- 
tical and specialized information system are provided at present, although not In lavish 
manner. 

Shop facilities (mainly woodworking) are a clue to the reason for high 
efficiency in utilization of the school. The facilities are capable of housing one class 
which could be team taught with, ut the most, 30 students. In addition, much instruc- 
tion is done outside. Including an agricultural machinery shop-shed using a polyethy- 
lene drop as a windbicuk. Project storage is limited. Greenhouse facilities, built 
and heated by FFA monies, are modest and do not allow sophisticated experiments or 
large-scole greenhouse management practice. The foclllty is a small-scale commercial 
facility used to raise plants for sale in order to raise money for vocational programs. 
Certoln aspects of the FFA program and ogricultural curriculum should be retained. 

There is need to retain student proctice of money management In the program, but 
sophisticated aspects of technology and teaching of more skills should be Introduced. 
Student time should be treasured as It will be in later life. A case in point might be 
installation of automatic Irrigation or sprinkler systems on even some small projects 
rather then watering of plants by hand. Such Improvements take money, and FFA 
cannot be expected to supply such funds. 
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More integration of science and agriculture course work is suggested. 
Agriculture offers a broad spectrum of appllcatiori of theory which can increase achieve- 
ment in academic subjects. By the same token, career gridonce into applied science, 
molhematics, ond communication arts can be given by making students aware of such 
occupations as plant physiologist, hydrologist, statistician, and technical writer. Most 
schools are far from realizing such cooperation; Iredell schools are so close to such an 
ideal curriculum that it would be o shame to let the opportunity slip by. 

ft should be understood that agriculture graduates have entered o wide 
variety of occupations. This does not mean other courses should not be offered to 
students. The chapter on vocational education gives specific recommendations. In 
view of limited facilities, chonges in the curriculum must proceed with caution In 
order \o provide proper starts for new courses. Upgrading of the ogriculture program 
is another option in contrast to our recommendation for South High School. It seems 
appropriate to recognize differences In the schools and to continually evaluate differ- 
ent changes in the occupational programs. (An example may be the institution of a 
new construction trades course. Without adequate indoor facilities, most instruction 
may have to occur outside. This means that brickloyers, plumbers, etc., ore to be 
hired during their better seasons. Not only is there o scarcity of certified vocational 
teachers, but solaries are not very competitive in Iredell County. For o new program 
to start In this situation is less auspicious than first building an indoor facility and then 
arranging employment cf non-certlffed proclltloners as Instructional aides during off 
season.) 
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Distributive education and industrial cooperative training do not have 
specialized facilities, fn the future, these programs should be primarily out-of-school 
capstone activities to progroms in the entire occupational curriculum. Where possible, 
specialists in agriculture should help in supervising agri-business students, home eco- 
nomics teachers may supervise students In geriatric care, and business teachers in office 
practice. As more in-school programs develop, the cooperative training facilities will 
be mainly coordination facilities involving counseling, office, interview, and seminar 
spoces. Distributive educotion might be involved with any school store or concession 
but should also have classroom and office space. 

Business education has facilities similar to South High School. The fee 
system and lack of space are limiting to this program. Support for the secretarial training 
program should be upgraded. A reputation outside North Iredell has been made by some 
of the preconsolidation schools in secretarial training. Business education also hos much 
in common with distributive education and vocational agriculture. A future farmer or 
agri-business manager should be a product of a joint occupational progrom Involving 
sales theory, agricultural knowledge, business law, economics, knowledge of where to 
obtain financing, and bookkeeping. The nature of agricultural operations lends itself 
to cooperative effort. 

The home economics facilities appear to be adequate for nonoccupoflonal 
training. There appears to be a dearth of occupational training for girls, and this must 
be corrected, but the home economics courses probably cannot train for v/ell paying. 
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prestigious jobs. This is no reflection on the department; in other sections of the United 
States/ the same necessary occupations are better paid. 

Science Department 

The staff has made significant attempts at introducing laboralory-oriented 
courses, but crowding and inadequate facilities have impeded curricular revision. Sinks 
and counters ore still to be installed In two rooms. Electrical service in physical science 
seems Inadequate. To Implement new school -year and summer programs which the present 
staff can envision, more central office support Is needed in logistics and budgeting. Con- 
solidation may allow such coordination from high school staffs. The science department 
should utilize facilities of the school’s site as well as coordinating activities with voca- 
tional agriculture ond home economics. Physics enrollments should be increased or a 
course such as the Engineering Concepts Curriculum Project * could be introduced. 

Office spoce for laboratory-oriented programs is insufficient. Hot water 
is provided with a separate heating unit in one of the small storage rooms. Laboratory 
fees are still the only dependable source of funds. Fee systems should be abandoned. 

A progrom to stimulate girlsto go into laboratory technology mightalleviate 
the problems of finding prevocotional programs for girls. Such o progrom requires more 
equipment than ot present. 

* Address: Polytechnic Institute of Srookhn, 333 Jay Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 11201, 
Attn: Dr. E. J. Piel. 
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Fine Arfs, Music 



The art room lacks plumbing facilities and the space and storage areas 
needed for a full art program. English is also scheduled In the room, demanding full 
clean-‘jp in limited space. It is suggested that outdoor art and landscaping layout 
(with concrete work and sculpturing) might work Into a joint program with agriculture 
classes. Display areas around the school could be provided for student art. The room 
should be equipped for slide projection. 

Bond facilities and the choral program appear to be adequate. The 
department could profitably join other systems In structuring a countywide program. 
Facilities are air conditioned and were operating well at North. Local support for 
a summer cultural program could undoubtedly be aroused. 

OtherAreas 

Strong capabilities in the mathematics department suggest the advanced 
placement calculus could be offered if consolidation could allow capable students to 
come together. Once again, the pooling of tnlent from all school systems could help 
in curricular innovation throughout the County. 

The social studies department could also investigate new methods of 
exploring such areas as vocational history, problems of agriculture and small business, 
and significant factors in the U. S. economy. As students become more occupationally 
c6nsclous, problems will take on more meaning. Thus, the influence of large national 
poultry companies In buying out small owners is one example of a pertinent topic which 
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rarely finds ifs way Into adopted textbooks. Again, Inservice training and curricular 
workshops need to be supported. 

Library and Other Common Facilities 

The cafeteria Is overcrowded here and at South High School and the 
kitchen should be watched closely for overload. At present, the cafeteria is used 
partially as an instructional space. Freezer and storage areas ore adequate at present, 
olthough dry storage Is crowded at times. 

The library has crowded storage and processing facilities. An adjunct 
classroom is utilized for a class now. Shelving is full and floor space will soon be 
used for more books unless adjacent classrooms are used for stacks. Air conditioning 
did not seem adequate at the time a visit was made. The program of the library is 
exemplary, as at all the libraries In Iredell. 



o 
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Soufh Iredell High School 



Generol Notes 

Located in Barium Springs, the County's southern high school enjoys a 
spacious campus on 37 acres. The original building was opened September 1966, a 
500-seat auditorium building added in 1967, and six classrooms added in 1969. Central 
facilities and the auditorium building are air conditioned. (This includes library, with 
seminar room, guidance rooms, offices, brjnd room, one small classroom used for reading, 
two regular classrooms used for art and distributive education, and a large group room 
used for adult education.) Ventilotion in the rest of the buildings, with the possible 
exception of the locker rooms, is adequate. During the consultants' inspection, the 
air conditioning in the band facilities was not functioning well. 

Outside stairs are not always snow free. The possible hazard of slippery 
stairs and landings might be corrected by measures suggested by the Division of School 
Planning. The use of infra-red lamps might be investigated. (This condition also occurs 
In other schools.) 

The capacity of the building is about 1,025 students at 80 per cent 
efficiency. (Efficiency is not calculated at 100 per cent since rooms may not be occu- 
pied every period of the day and classes rr^ay not be completely full .) Even ct a calcu- 
lated 100 per cent efficiency, the school is housing morestudents than its theoretical 
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capacify as figured In Table 23. This means rhaf class sizes must be large for the 
physical space provided, and some administrative measures are in force which may 
hamper the instructional program. The vocational agriculture program absorbs some 
overflow from its shop in outdoor activity. 



Table 23 

CAPACITY OF SOUTH IREDELL HIGH SCHOOL 



Area 


No. 


No. of 
Pupl Is 


Capacity 


Classrooms 


26 


27 


702 


Speech classroom 


1 


20 


20 


Language laboratory 


1 


25 


25 


Large classroom 


1 


50 


50 


Science classroom-labs 


6 


24 


144 


Typing rooms 


2 


30 


60 


Office practice room 


1 


20 


20 


Home economics rooms 


3 


20 


60 


Vocational shop-multi- 








purpose 


1 


20 


20 


Mechanical drawing and 








related classrooms 


2 


24 


48 


Art room (not specialized) 


1 


25 


25 


Music room 


1 


35 


35 


Gymnasium 


1 


35 


35 


Health classroom 


1 


35 


35 


Total theoretical capacity (100%) 




1,279 


80% efficiency 






1,023 


Approximote present membership 




1,375 



The school lacks the student lounge facilities available In the city 
schools; lobby and corridor spaces house students during lunch breaks in Inclement 
weather. Teachers' work and lounge facilities are not sufficient: e.g., one toilet 
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serves 65 feachers. Guidance facilities are also crowded. Although newer, the 
facilities In the County offer little luxury In space. 

Athletic Progrom 

Locker room fucilltles and gymnasium facilities are toxed, since 
additional classrooms have added a load on such central facllitie:'. Ventilation 
was poor in locker rooms when visited. (Since this was not the case at North High, 
one wonders if the locker rooms are overloaded or if the system is not operating 
correctly. Auxiliary heating may be needed when exhausting air from showers 
and lockers.) 

With increased enrollment, there will be a tendency to emphasize 
team sports which are generally not those sports carried over into adult life. Atten- 
tion should be given to summer recreation programs In the entire County; these types 
of programs in conjunction with the present athletic program could give the needed 
attention to carry-over skills. 

At present, girls are not able to elect junior or senior physical educa- 
tion because of overcrowding; summer programs would be an excellent addition for 
the teaching of carry-over sports which can mean much to a girls* social life and 
physical well-being. 

The location of the health classroom ddjacent to a noisy gymnasium 
does create less-than-desirable environment for discussion-type classes. 
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Occupafional Education 



Both of the County schools have well developed distributive education, 
industrial cooperative training, and vocational agriculture programs. As the nature of 
the southern Iredell population changes, vocational offerings should also change. This 
is discussed in detail in the vocational chapter. The present general shop {including 
welding booths) is the only specialized facility given to occupational training, aside 
from a crowded business suite which has little specialized design. There also exists a 
greenhouse facility inadequate for possible expanded programs in greenhouse manage- 
ment. Land adjacent to the school could be used for nursery stock as suggested in the 
vocational chapter. 

In vocational agriculture the storage facility for paints and volatiles is 
not ventilated and should be improved with modern safety-cobinet storage or by the 
use of abandoned refrigerators, etc. There is not enough room to run the present pro- 
gram under full cover; outside work is necessary. Project storage space is practically 
nonexistent and tool rooms offer little chance for expansion of the program. 

The business department is crowded and functions on the outmoded fee 
system for purchase of equipment. No school program involving expensive equipment 
can provide exemplary training experiences when fees or club dues and project monies 
are the main budget determiner. Maintenance and machine purchase should be included 
in the school budget. Even if more office machines were purchased, there would be no 
room for them at the moment. 
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Home economics has purchased Its sewing machines by fee. The stress 
Is mainly on homemaklng skills and consumer economics. Custom sewing and tailoring 
might be Introduced, but wage scales are not such as to encourage enrollment at this 
moment . 

In general, occupational facilities are not adequate to support more 
than is happening at present. The nature of vocatlonr ' agriculture allows the teaching 
of as much as Is being done. The mechanicol drawing room should be relocated If the 
recommended program In the vocational chopter is Introduced. The present room c^'uld 
be used for special applications In landscape drafting, surveying, etc. 

Considering staff abilities, consol lda''on might allow some exchange 
of personnel for units of instruction, such as surveying, with Mooresville. It is sug- 
gested that occupational facilities In South Iredell High School be changed to more 
suburban occupations. 

Horticulture - greenhouse, nursery, end landscaping - facilities should 
be used for Introduction to Vocations with enough machinery repair and generol advanced 
shop for the agriculture majors remaining. Forestry could be worked Into nursery work, 
primarily using outdoor facilities. Any change in curriculum must be done with staff 
consultation, since the lack of focilltles for a varied program demands construction 
before implementing curricular Ideas. 

There Is opportunity to expand the business department Into more ad- 
vanced office practice with new facilities and Into joint management Instruction (v/lth 
distributive education and bookkeeping courses with students possibly going Into business 



for fhemselves a few years out of school. Vocational agriculture graduates may enjoy 
expanding this phase of their curriculum. 

Science Department 

Again, the overcrowding of the school has had its consequences in 
instructional technique and philosophy. When cla^sroom-laboratories are as crowded 
as they are at present, science is more naturally taught with a textbook rather than an 
inquiry, laboratory-oriented approach. Storage space and equipment ere lacking for 
any heavily laboratory-oriented course. This is o direct function of financial support. 
Services are somewhat limiting in physical sciences, although o hot water unit does 
service the department. Some counters are still waiting to be installed (Rooms 204- 
203), but because of this situation a few more students are able to fit in the rooms 
effected. Residual roof problems still exist, as in the preparation room of 204. 

The present building and staffing arrangements do not allow smail group 
discussions. Use of the large adult education room and some of the small auxiliary 
rooms in the building might be ingeniously orranged to allow exploration of non- 
laboratory aspects of science, such os the impact of scientific endeavor on many 
aspects of world history. Aga'n, it oppears that interdisciplinary instruction could 
be developed more easily through consolidation, since the instructional staffs of both 
Mooresville and the County schools indicated interest in this aspect of the modern 
curriculum. 

There are ventures which South Iredell cou'.d explore with the science 
department which might be germane to occupational preparation. These progroms might 
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also be given fn the summer to enrich a sfudent's school experience. Environmental 
science programs could be given in conjunction with 4-H work and the various agri- 
cultural personnel available in the County. Applied training in laboratory technology 
might be Introduced with help from industry, medical facilities, and technical institutes; 
the purpose of this program would be to acquaint students with opportunities in laboratory 
technology and to demonstrate what attitudes are necessary In this field. There should 
be a close relationship between horticulture and biology; dual use of facilities could 
offer benefits of both programs to students' increased experiments with living materials 
would be the goal for the sc'ence department. The facilities of a school are not only 
In its building, but also involve the site and the community. A consolidated system 
might rrake some development monies available to start economical programs. 

Because of scheduling problems, It Is not possible for each science 
teacher to have his own room. This has proved to be a handicap in organizing for 
laboratory programs. Office space In preparation rooms adjacent to tlie classrooms 
can alleviate the disorganizing influence of moving books and papers from room to 
room. Laboratory orientation takes heavy amounts of preparation time, usually after 
school. Laboratory orientation also requires textbook financing which may be hindered 
by State adoption lists, such as the omission of the Chemical Education Material Study 
Text from the State list; the laboratory blocks of the Biological Sciences Curriculum 
Study, such as “Plant Growth and Development" ond “Regulation in Plants by Hormones" 
are fuither examples of appropriate texts which may be available under new State regu- 
lations for auxiliary texts. 
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What has been said is a generalization of problems in the high school. 
Physical science Instruction appears to be activity-oriented and staff members are 
ready to start curricular Innovations; staff must be given funding, room, and guidance 
to Implement any new teaching techniques or courses. With consolidation, the train- 
ing of teachers at summer Institutes might be better coordinated, so that there Is less 
duplication and more variety, or so that concentrated attention may be given to 
curricular problems In certain areos each year. 

Fine Arts, Music 

The cultural awareness of County students must not be neglected with 
the County's preoccupation with vocational education reform. As many new families 
move Into southern Iredell, the experiences of the population will be broadened; they 
will expect more. The native population In rural America also looks to Its schools to 
broaden its knowledge of the arts. Iredell County is not Isolated from the arts; a little 
effort to raise art and general music education In all systems may remedy a long-standing 
problem. Consolidation might bring the teachers from throughout the County into a more 
effective department, but professional association outside of school hours may serve the 
purpose even without consolidation. Interdisciplinary studies can be increased with 
proper facilities, including visual aids which need not be duplicated In each system. 
Existing facilities lack storage and services necessary for even a proper self-contained 
program. Fine arts In South Iredell Is coordinated with English and social studies to 
some degree. Corridor displays and outside sculpture and landscaping might be expanded 
at minimal cost. 
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The music program, with possible surrmer program supplements, needs 
to be expanded beyond performing classes. There is indication that, in conjunction 
with other systems, a group of students may like to look at occupations in music. 

Whether or not South Iredell could support an expanding music program by itself can 
only be decided by asking students. It is obvious that the County will be in the best 
position to fill such classes because of the size of its schools. Other units may wish 
to [oin in summer enrichment programs. Suggested classes Fora County program include: 

1 . General music 

2. Music appreciation 

3. Beginning chorus 

4. Advanced chorus 

5. Theory (small group) 

6. Band (and possibly aCounty-wIde orchestra involving all systems) 

Crowded conditions encroaching on specialized rooms can hinder instruc- 
tion especiolly in instruments and art. A room not designed especially for art will neces- 
sarily be less suitable for free period use since clean-up is hampered. Again, overcrowding 
and economy have taken their toll in teoching methods. 

Other Ar-eas and General Comments 

As is the case in other systems in the County, the college-preparatory 
curriculum is performing adequately* Additional supervisory positions are needed to 
orgonize faculty discussion and manoge inser/ice training in all curricular oreas. The 
Cour>ty staffs have much to contribute in curricular development. 

The low pay of teachers in the County may be alleviated by offering 
summer employment which fills a need for which taxpayers or parents are willing to 
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pay. Proximity to the Mecklenburg system creates an especially attractive wage boost 
for ralented teachers who accept employment a short distance to the south. What attracts 
teachers to Iredell, aside from family ties, is the opportunity to practice in o favoroble 
educational environment. This environment will deteriorate without adequate capital 
and operational funding. The ability to guide educational policy can also be used as 
an attractive job benefit: a consolidated unit may offer even more supervisory opportunity 
than the County system alone. 

Library and Other Common Facilities 

Tlie library is in keeping with the generally high calibre of library 
facilities in the area, but Joes lack ancillary spoces for periodical storage and machine 
use. The library is economically designed and would have to be expanded if it continued 
audiovisual and ancillary services for many more students. An adjacent classroom (possi- 
bly 112) might be used for work and storage oreas. 

The cafeteria and kitchen facilities should be watched closely as enroll- 
ment increases. Expansion of this focility may be needed, but the provision of student 
lounge room might alleviate crov/ding if o small milk bar were constructed for those 
bringing lunch. 
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M ooresvi I le City Schools 



Mooresville High School 




General Notes 

Mooresville High School, originally built rn 19^8, had additions of 
classrooms, shop, und library space in 1955 and 1968. The gymnasium wos added in 
1958 and a 1,400-seot community cuditorlum in 1962. The existing school site has 
only 10.3 acres but, fn conjunction with the nearby ju.iloi high school, hos room for 
expansion. Relocation of the athletic field would allow additions to be contiguous 
with the present building, or future buildings could bo separate and located across 
the street near the junior high school. 



High School is at right. Junior High Sct^ o! 
IS distant feft. This street (Magnolia Street) 
separates High School and Junior Highv This 
area could form an ex^;‘:nded edjr^tional 
park 








The present building has ventflation and lighting problems which might 
be evaluated by the engineers of the Division of School Planning prior to decisions on 
the future of this three-story building. Ability to darken rooms is generally lacking 
throughout the building. Without proper ventilation, the showing of movies and other 
audiovisual presentations with darkening shades produces heat problems on warm sunny 
days, library facilities cannot be expanded easily in the present location. Additions 
to the present building would probably be unwise unless accompanied by Improvement 
of existing fac’lities. 

The total capacity of the building is about 635 students at 80 per cent 
utilization. This provides space for temporary increases in enrollment or expansion cf 
some facilities such as those needed in art and drafting. Capacity is estimoted for 
specific oreas as shown in Table 24. Efficiency is not 100 per cent since rooms may 
not be occupied every period of the day and classes may not be completely full. 

Table 24 

CAPACITY OF MOORESVILLE tilGH SCHOOL 



Area 


No. 


No. of 
Pupils 


Capacity 


Classroom^ 


18 


27 


486 


Language laboratory 


1 


25 


25 


Science laboratories 


2 


24 


48 


Typing room 


1 


30 


30 


Office practice room 


1 


20 


20 


Home economics room 


1 


20 


20 


Vocational shop 


1 


20 


20 


Mechanical drawing room 


1 


23 


23 


Art room 


1 


16 


16 


Music room 


1 


35 


35 


Gymnasium 


1 


35 


35 


Study hall-lounge areo 


1 




35 


Total theoretical capacity { 100%) 
80% efficiency 
Mpproximate fall membership 




793 

634 

516 
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Athletic Program 

Facilities for the athletic program are adequate for o relatively small 
high school. In conjunction with community facilities and land near the junior-senior 
high schools, carry-over sports could be taught in summer programs or with increased 
staff. Physical education can be elected by juniors and seniors since facilities are 
not at present overtaxed, but the variety of program might be increased by more coop- 
eration with recreation commissions. Instruction in swimming may also be a needed 
skill unit with increased use of Lake Norman. 

Occupational Educotlon 

A large multipurpose shop facility has been recently added to the 
building. For a small number of boys, general training in the construction trades is 
given v/Ith Individual attention. The program should be expanded. There is little 
chance of Instituting a genera! wood-project industrial arts course in the high school 
facilities. Storage space is at a premium. The present construction course could prove 
Interesting and worthwhile as an elective if more staff were added In o team-teaching 
situation. Project work li done In the field as well cs within the school facility. 

A poorly lit drafting room (considerably below State stendords) is used 
part of the day by a versatile instructor teaching in the junior and senior high schools. 
The room 's crowde-i; an expanded program (utilizing the room for four more periods) 
might bring enough pressure to remodel. Sheet rretal, mechanical, architecturol, 
and topographical drafting (possibly given in an expanded program) would require 
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larger facIIIHes with advanced tables and more storage. The first year of drafting 
could normally be given to ninth graders. An added staff member could fit into 
expanded drafting and pres it shop facilities. Although small, the Mooresville 
program offers a staff knowledgeable in many nreas of shop-oriented occupational 
educoticn . 

Home economics is primarily consumer oriented. The room appears 
to be inadequately lighted. Ventilation Is a problem on warm days. The present 
all-purpose room is fully taxed in program and space. It would bo possible to teach 
basic tailoring and basic home economics to boys if demand for such a course wos felt; 
if carried out, this might curtail some of the present program. 

Distributive education offers a broad program, even giving attention 
to special education students. The lone teacher in this area should not shoulder such 
a large burden of diverse students. An expond:;d program in occupational education 
could give more group work within the school with distributive education on-the- 

job training in the senior year. Management aspects of business shouhJ also be Intro- 
duced in conjunction with the business department. Facilities provided lack speciali- 
zation but seem adequate 'or one teacher. 

Business education has atttoctcd one-fourth of t’le school's enrollment 
in typing and a few girls of high calibre in the secretarial program. Financial support 
for equipment ond expanded focilities ore necessary to broaden training. There is a 
tendency for bookkeeping students to go on to college; opportunity may develop for 
expanded occupational education courses to give Instructio.n to those v/ho may wish to 
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start their own businesses f A cooperative training program with businesses in Mooresville 
is recommended. 



Science Department 

The proximity of a diversified staff in junior and senior high schools 
indicates an opportunity to offer more subject areas, such as senior geology, and im- 
prove laboratory aspects of the curriculum. The introduction of new courses such as 
the Engirieering Concepts Curriculum Project could be worked into junior and senior 
years. ECCP does not need special facilities, lack of these has limited curricular 
expansion in Mooresville High School. A small number of students are taking science 
after the usual course in biology. Th'S may indicate -that science, as now taught, is 
not exciting to students. Your consultants believe that the facilities hinder teachers 
in presenting inquiry approaches to science. Problems ore as follows: 

1. Classrooms ore separate from laboratories. Laboratories should be 
available for laboratory work at any time. At the beginning of a 

1 course, each science teacher may wish to set the pace of the course 
by being in the loboratory for a solid week or two. Classroom- 
laboratories are more suitable in inquiry, laboratory-oriented teoch- 
ing. 

2. Woter, gos, ond electric service are limited in the laborotories. 

Better peripheral services aie needed for some biology ond physics. 
Chemistry and biology con utilize fixed equipment which is now 
located In the physical sciences laborotory. Hot water is a greet 
advantage in clean-up of \-pparatus; the lack of it may uncon- 
sciously influence teachers to avoid "messy" experimentation. 

3. Ventilation and lighting levels in laboratories are si'hstc. dard in 
our opinion ond should be checked by engineers fruu. n.e State 
Department of Public Instruction. Storage space is inadequate 
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and poorly ventilated. The physical science laboratory is cramped; 
physics might better utilize the biology laboratory for some experi- 
ments. 

4. More use might be made of the woods around the junior high school 
by provision of c field station or relocation of science facilities. 

To some degree, the textbook adoption system in North Carolina may 

have hindered innovation in the high school, but, with the support given Mocresville 

schools, impediments of this nature could have been circumvented. The department has 

the ability to step above regional norms and should do so. A remodeling of facilities 

will have to accompony this effort. The present facilities reflect curricula in vogue 

twenty years ago. 

At present, other nonlaboratory aspects of the science curriculum are 
being stressed. Interdisciplinary aspects of science touching on such areos as social 
studies, history, and English are brought out in discussion, although no formal coordi- 
nation is made. 

The limited enrollment of Mocresville will be a problem as new courses 
are introduced. At present, split preparotions for teachers in several subjects are a 
problem. There are at least two solutions to this problem: integrated science courses 
could be formed with permission of the State Department of Public Instruction {possibly 
with Tiile III, ESEA funds), thus decreasing the need for "port-time" specialists, or 
enrollment in Mooresvil le*s nine through twelve educational complex could be increased. 
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Fine Arts, Music 



The art facility in the high school Is not adequate for a high school art 
curriculum. Inability to darken the room for art appreciation talks with slides prohibits 
sophisticated approoches in art instruction. Trie room is small and not adequately serv- 
iced. Storage space is almost nonexistent. As in the rest of the County, art has not 
been given its proper support in the curriculum. The out-of-doors may be utilized at 
certain times of the year for art instruction in the school complex, possibly in conjunc- 
tion with construction and landscaping projects. 

Music facilities are exemplary, and the instrumental program begins in 
seventh grade. String instruction has not been successful because of a small population. 
With oir-conditioned facilities in the Junior-Senior High School complex, summer pro- 
grams might be Instituted with specialists in various aspects of music. Year-iound 
follow-up may be feos-ble under consolidation. 

Other Areos 

The staff at Mooresville is interested in significont ond economical 
curricular updating, but this has mainly been left up to the teachers in high school 
subjects. Some individualized ottention is given to students in a fev/ small advanced 
classes and in extracurricular trips, such as to the University of North Carolina. Speech 
ond dramatics toke advantoge of excellent stage facilities. 

The language deportment might reevaluate its goals with other language 
teachers In the County. Fluency In a language might be considered a legitimate goal 
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for some career-oriented students. Longer sequences and elementary school coordination 
might be desirable . 

The possible offering of advanced courses such as calculus or elective 
sequences such as Japanese or German may depend on course enrollment. Through 
consolidation there would be an eventual growth of enrollment to make such course 
offerings economically feasible. V/here certain expertise is lacking in one facility, 
shared teachers could be employed by the County to service full classes in more than 
one school. 

There are communication and cooperation among staffs of the various 
schools in the Mooresville system. Librarians meet and work toward cooperation. The 
audiovisual center and central office curriculum coordinator provide services for the 
Mooresville system. There is a felt rieed for specialists in various subject matter areas. 
Such coordinalion could only be offorded under consolidation. 

Library and Other Common Facilities 

At present, common facilities appear to be adequate. The library 
cannot be expanded well, but it has been a demonstiation library for North Carolina. 
Central audiovisual facilities, under the superintendent's office in town, service the 
needs of the entire Mooresville system in an exemplary manner. 
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Mooresville Junior High School 





The Mooresviile Junior High School, entirely air conditioned, is a 
beautiful and inspiring building for its students. At reduced class sizes (27 pupils, 
not 30), the capacity at 80 per cent efficiency is 545. Efficiency will not be 100 
per cent since not all classes can be full and not all rooms can be utilized ^very 
period of the day. Table 25 lists the spaces and capacity. 

Table 25 

CAPACITY OF MOORESVIILE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 



Area 


No. 


No. of 
Pupils 


Capacity 


Classrooms 


15 


27 


405 


Language laboratory 


1 


25 


25 


Science classrooms 


4 


24 


96 


Home economics room 


1 


20 


20 


IndustricI arts shop 


1 


20 


20 


Related :lassroom 


1 


20 


20 


Art room 


1 


25 


25 


Music room 


1 


35 


75 


Gymtorlum 


1 


35 


35 


Total theoretical capacity (100%) 
80 per cent efficiency 
Approximate membership 




681 

545 

640 
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High l,jhoo( is on left. 
Junior High is on right. 
The two schools foi m a 
modified educational park. 




The school was built In 1968 and is located on 22 acres across South 
/v*agnolio Street from the high school property. A large arec to the rear of the school 
IS to be the site of a proposed large athletic field or stadium. Land area can easily 
be expanded to 30 acres with additional contiguous land of rough terrain stilt available. 

The school has a large student lounge of 3/550 square feet and excellent 
library facilities. Cafeteria and storage faciliti.?s are excellent. The most obvious 
deficiency in facilities lies in the size of rooms for art and science. These rooms are 
780 square feet each; 1/200 square feet each would be disirable. An excellent science 
program is being conducted/ but it could be rnuch better if there were room for individuol 
cr small group inquiry. Furniture cid services are not experimentally oriented fn science 
and crowded conditions could easily exist in art; lack of space is the major cause For ony 
deficiencies in teaching style. Storage space is at a premium. A rr.ovable wall sepa- 
rates two science classrooms/ but resulting space if combined might be wasteful. A 
team taught 50-pupll class might be nied. Other rooms offer no means for expansion. 
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Because enrollmenfs have been increasing, it is suggested that any 
additions or remodeling which become necessary involve relocation of science and 
art facilities. If this is done, storage areas should be rjrranged to allow locked or 
controlled access from corridors. English and extracurricular activities might use 
the darkroom facilities. Art could be relocated in the double science facility near 
the darkroom also. The art program cc.-ld be expanded to include crafts not perti- 
nent to Introduction to Vocations or the local Industrial arts program. Convenient 
access to the outside for field trips and weekend work is often an excellent feature 
for science facilities, but not essentlol as basic space. Since science fairs have 
been quite successful at the junior high school, project work space should also be 
provided . 

The industrial arts program has a rather successful modification of the 
State's Introduction to Vocations. The shop's related classroom Is currently being 
used as a fully scheduled room for another class. 
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S^^^esvMle C'l^v Schools 




General Nofis 

The original section of Stotesvllle Senior High School wos completed 
In 1942. This original plant, conslstina of the 1, 080-seat ouditorium, 17 classrooms, 
and administrative end guidance suites, wos constructed next to what is now the munic- 
ipal baseball field. The field Is lent to the City in return for maintenance and is usc^i 
by the high school athletic department during school hours end for school garnes. Adult 
and municipal groups use the field in off-hours. The stodium occupies more space then 
is needed for a high school boseboll field alone. In 1948 a physical education building, 
which has been plagued with poor ventilation in the auxiliary facilities but which houses 
on excellent gymrraslum, was added along with the fcotfxill-track field. In 1953 t!ie 
music addition was placed on the auditorium. To keep pace with added enrollment, 
expended curriculum offerings, and new methods of ir>$tfuction, science spaces, home 
economics rooms, and general classrooms were added in 1959, 1961, and 1965. The 
cafeteria was constructed in 1962 with an addition in 1965. The site will ^Mow limited 
expansion of needed parking facilities and the addition of a few tennis courts to the rear 
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of the g/mnasium, Re'noval of the baseball stadium and acquisition of neighboring land 
will allov/ expansion, the site now has 30 acres. The total theoretical capacit/ of the 
building is about 1,327 pupils, this is adequate for about 1,060 pupils at 80 per cent 
efficiency. Efficie ic/ is not 100 per cent since rooms may not beoccupied evory period 
of the day and classes may r^ot be completely full. 

Table 26 

CAPACITY OF STATESVILLE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Capacity is based on scheduled spaces and does not 
include special elective areas, projection room, semi- 
nar rooms, etc. 



Area 


No. 


No. of 
Pupils 


Capacity 


Classrooms 


24 


27* 


o48 


Language laboratories 


2 


25 


■"O 


Double clossroom 


1 


50 


50 


Science classroom-labs 


5 


24 


120 


Typing rooms 


2 


30 


60 


Business room (also used 








for typing) 


1 


25 


25 


Office practice 


1 


20 


20 


Distributive education room 


1 


25 


25 


Horne economics rooms 


2 


20 


40 


Vocational shops and 








classrooms 


2 


15 


30 


Mechanical drowing room 


1 


24 


24 


Art room (converted 








general classroom) 


1 


20 


20 


Music rooms 


2 


35 


,’•> 


Four-volleyball court 








gymnasium 


1 


80 


80 


Exercise rooms 


2 


25 


50 


Reading/speech room 


1 


15 


15 


Total theoretical capacity (100%) 
80 per cent utilization 
Approximate present membership 




1,327 

1,062 

948 



' These rooms can hold 30 pupils but modern teaching loods are ranging from 24 to 30 
per class. It is expected that accreditation agencies will use 25 as on average class 
size in the foreseeable future. 
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Your consultants suggest that engineers from the Division of School 
Planning, State Department of Public Instruction, end inspectors from the Department 
of Insurance be requested to investigate the following: 

1 . The presence of a combustible stairway in one exit of the original 
building which is two stories high 

2. Poor ventilation and deteriorating wall finishes in the basement 
of the gymnasium 

3. Inadequate regulation of heating and air conditioning in parts of 
the high school additions 

Athletic Program 

Boys ore required to take physical education in the tenth grade. They 
may elect it in the eleverith and twelfth grades but will be mixed in with tenth graders. 
Fccilities ollow basketboll, baseboll, football, and track to be taught as team sports. 

The use of poorly ventilated downstairs rooms permits modified low-ceiling activities - 
tumbling, wrestling, and weight-lifting. Emphasis on competitive team sports, which 
include golf and tennis, does not usuolly allow for development of basic skills in carry- 
over sports. To broaden the opportunity for more instruction in carry-over sports, expan- 
sion ot the athletic staff and installation of several tennis courts is suggested. At pres- 
ent, bowling instruction is also being offered in nearby commercial facilities at minimal 
cost. 

The girls' physical education program includes one required year with 
elective years in eleventh and twelfth grode. Here, Instruction is decidedly slanted 
toward carry-over sports, but having only one teacher and limited facilities restricis 
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the offerings and individual attention. Equipment for tumbling is also lacking. Activities 
include bowling, ping-pong, shuffleboard, volleyball, bosketbal!, weights and tumbling, 
ond outdoor badminton. Although the girls' tennis team is an excellent opportunity for 
perfecting skills, an offering in basic skills in this sport would help increase competence 
in a carry-over sport. 

The physical education program must not only be concerned with pro * 
ducing good school teams, but should also be aware of its role in preparing future 
physically-fit adults. The program must be concerned with attitudes as well as basic 
skills which will aid groduates in keeping healthy and strong. The maintenance of 
appealing environments in dressing rooms, showers, lockers, and general activity rooms 
is important. With lack of ventilation the present rooms suffer from moisture damage 
and create unpleasant associated memories of odor, especially during footboll season. 

The maintenance of focilities of high quality is essential if students are to regard the 
development of the body as being as desirable as development of the mind. Poor locker 
room facilities occur *n junior high facilities also; from the standpoint of the student, 
this image of uncleanliness is assocloted with sports for severol years. Therefore, the 
condition of facilities is felt to influence attitudes which are carried into adult life. 

While the upper gymnasium is a tribute to dedication to physical fitness, 
the maintenance of the football and track field is not exemplary. This field could be 
more economically maintained throughout the year, rather than being subjected to 
major renovation each year. The County schools have proved that occupational educa- 
tion progroms con help mointoin grounds while training for profitable occupotions. 

Such c program is very economical. 
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The nafure of skills I xirned also influences afMfudes toward adult main- 
tenance of a fit body. If the vast majority of students do not learn a sport or cultivate 
an equivalent outdoor hobby, one will probably find a physically unfit adult population. 
Through school deportments and recreation commissions, training for sports such a: bowling, 
swimming, tennis, canoeing, golf, (the carry-over sports) will help create a pool of basic 
skills necessary for stiumulatrng healthy leisure-time activities. School team sp'^rfs do 
not p.'*ovIde enough students with skills. 



Occupational Education 

The latest State figures show that 33 per cent of the secondary students In 
Statesville arc faking at least one vocational course. This ranks the school 141st out of 
whot was then 160 units in the State. The distributive education and industrial coopera- 
tive training programs account for most students in advanced stages of training. Both 
these programs are primarily out-of-school activities. Both progroms have office space 
and classrooms, with distributive education having a somewhat specialized but limited 
facility. The bricklaying and carpentry shops are small ond have small related class- 
rooms. The carpentry shop is new ar>d Is not fully serviced with electricity; ventilation 
may be o problem with dust-producing activities. 

The business department does not hove entirely contiguous rooms at 
present. With the needed expansion in program, the suitability of these spaces should 
be constantly appraised. Language offerings may be of advantage to future secretaries. 
Because of a tight schedule, summer utillicfion of longuo^" laboratories may be neces- 
sary. These af^e not in the newer, air-conditioned section of the building. 
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The home economic!] deparfment has suUable facilities for consumer and 
home mcinagement training. Talent exists for some occiJryitlonal training In needed but 
presently low-paying areas. Expansion to occupational courses should be done In mclnly 
separate facilities. Proximity to drafting areas may allow Introduction of an interior 
decorating segment In home economics. More support is obviously needed for occupa- 
tional programs that allow In-cepfh study Ir> such areos os the resfaurant-motel industry, 
child care, and clothing-tailoring. 

The occupational rooms, except home economics and drafting, are 
located In old sections of the building. When trying to raise the Image of these pro- 
grams, relocation may be advisable. 

Science Department 

There Is opportunity for project work In science at advanced levels In 
this deparfment, but the focilitles are not “polished" and pro'^'de cramped work space 
which Is taxed to maximum utilization at present. Funds could be used to finish in- 
stallotlon and some remcxJelIng, incluaing Increosed ventilation. The area hos poorly 
ventilated storage rooms and na hat witer. The science department Is not axcepMonaliy 
outfitted v/hen compared to national standards bet does include some laboratory-oriented 
teachers who Improvise and take full advantage of its special facilities. 

Fine Arts, Music 

The music program has adequate facilities and o high esprit de corps at 
Statesville High School. The school system program 1$ supporting o high quality band 
which 1$ splendidly oul fitted. General instruct!'. n Is given in music through sixth 



^•'ode. The junior high school program Is a weok link In the music curriculum; It pri- 
marily centers around singing. The high school program has a band and glee club but 
offers little In music appreciation. An Itinerant string teacher for the County might be 
provided for those who wish to continue Instruction started in other systems and possibly 
for those wishing instruction In elementary schools. In summary, Statesville has gone 
far In the areas It has chosen for music Instruction; a City of this size and In this 
region might tend to think of broadening its program. Both Mooresville and the County 
schools have high quality music programs which could cooperate in broadening appreci- 
atlon of the "finer things In life" for all students in the County. Statesville, because 
of Its population and central location, might be a central point of coordination. 

In fine arts, Including graphics and visual communication, photography, 
etc., the facilities reflect the lack of support for art teachers In this region. States- 
ville's art room has no sinks and was a general classroom. Journalism enterprise within 
the school has no formol photography unit of Instruction. Facilities for commercial art 
are nonexistent unless new rooms near drafting could be used. Lack of natural lighting 
may alter color rendition In newer rooms If used for art. Consolidation may allow com- 
mon problems In the art curriculum to be solved with adequate sharing of talent among 
all units. It Is hard to keep talent at present salary levels and with no supervisory 
challenges, even at low pay, available. (A recent shift in staff at Mooresville Is a 
case in point.) 
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Other Areas 



The school IS doing an admirabie job in academic areas. The staff will 
work toward improvements as they see fit. An exemplary library assists the staff's needs. 
This has been a demonstration library for the State. 



If room for improvement exists, it lies mainly in programs for youngsters 
not interested in college. System“wide coordination efforts are needed and have already 
been begun in mathematics. Earlier instruction in languages and course offerings in 
languages should be reconsidered. It is essential to look at the use to which students 
will put their knowledge of longuage and then to evaluate the programs offered on that 
basis. For instance, if fluency in Spanish is desirable for health and welfare workers, 
as well as in business, the program should allow a long sequence. The needs of the 
textile industry may look to joint language-occupation programs in such offerings as 
Japanese. C >.o!rdation might permit the use of itinerant teachers or voluntary enroll- 
ment in the school offering the course. 

The library's cluster of wet carrels, typing and seminar rooms, ond 
generally exemplary facilities are an asset of the high school . Administration of the 
library is handled so as not to isolate this facility from the general curriculum. The 
calibre cf libraries throughout Iredell County is outstanding. Mooresville and States- 
ville have been demonstration libraries. Pooling of talent in areas af audiovisual 
coordinotion could help some schools, Mooresville has maintained its ESEA Title III 



center in this way. 

The cafeteria has been expanded ond is working v/e!l for the school 
now. A student lounge building is also being outfitted and seems adequote. 
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The older of fhe fwo junior high school buildings, D. MoK Thompson 
was consfrucfed In 1922. In 1963 physical education facilities, a band room, and 
offices v/ere added. In 1964 library and science laborotory facilities were updated. 
The site is small and offers Inadequate play area and parking on its six acres. Expan- 
sion of the site to the west has been recommended In the past,* 

The capacity of the building at 80 per cent efficiency (allowing for 
partially filled classes and rooms not being used every period of the day) Is about 
485. Table 27 summorizes the capacity calculation. 

Table 27 

CAPACITY OF D. MATT THOMPSON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 



Area 


No. 


No. of 
Pupils 


Capacity 


Clossrooms 


14 


27 


378 


Special classroom 


1 


20 


20 


Science classroom-labs 


3 


24 


72 


Home economics room 


1 


20 


20 


Industrial arts shop 


1 


20 


20 


Mechanical drawing room 


1 


24 


24 


Music room 


1 


35 


35 


Gymnasium 


1 


35 


35 


Total theoretical capacity (100%) 




604 


80 per cent utilization 






483 


Approximote present membershi 


P 




583 



O 

ERIC 



* Traffic and Planning Associofes, Land Development Pl an? Siaieivill e, North Carolina. 
Hickor/j N.C., 1968, p. 11. 
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This school was formerly the old high school. Science facilities have 
Insufficient plumbing service and do not have a darkroom which Ir often useful in this 
hobby-oriented age of the student. Desks are flat top and individual, a limiting type 
of furniture when laboratory-oriented science is being considered 

Introduction to Vocations is given in a school where the shop is mainly 
hobby and craft oriented. The result is that this ninth grade occupational course ’S 
theory- ond field-trip-oriented. Improved shop facilities could allow this course to 
be more active and to build more than a vicarious awareness of vocational opportunities. 

The bond room has limited storage; there is no art room or art program. 
The guidance area is pleasant, with one office. 

Gymnasium facilities are good with two cross courts allowing possible 
division. Moisture has damaged the walls of the boys' locker room, and the varsity 
room is poorly ventilated, (Locker room facilities throughout Statesville seem to be 
poor.) 

Jonitorial storage fn the building is poor, often not ventilated. Old 
furniture often occupies needed space. 

The cafeteria and dining hall are small, although pleasantly decorated. 
Noise level is high. A walk-In freezer is reeded. Food buying is not centralized. 
Miscellaneous comments on this building follow: 

1. A large portion is of non-fire-resistant construction. There is no 
sprinkler or fire detection system. Fire drill performance should 
be checked. 
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li 

i 

1 2. Windows are of a hinged type which impedes blacking out rooms 

for visual aids and giving proper ventllctioii. 

1 3, The heoting system has been the source of some water damage. 

The rooms are not thermostatically regulated. 

I 4, Outside stairwells are sometimes slippery with snow, 

5, Instructional materiols storage is generally lacking; this hinders 
j equipment-orlented curricula and the use of audiovisual materials. 

This building is an outdated classroom building. The staff, which is 

^ recruited by school and not system, has worked admirably In creating an atmosphere 

j I of concern for students, A review of facilities for prospective remodeling might be 

^ obtained from the State's Division of School Planning before expanding the site or 

I 

' ^ building any additions. As hos been suggested by Traffic Plonning Associates, the 

I j combining of the junior highs would contribute to more efficient management. 

II 

II 

II 

II 



ERIC 



i 
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This junior high school Is located on 9.85 acres with limitotions on 
exponsion because of site conditions. However, expansion Is not Impossible. 

The original building was constructed In 1959; five classrooms were 
added In 1966. In 1969, construction was practically finished on additional class- 
rooms, lorge group, and specialized areas. The capacity of the building at 80 per 
cent (for unfilled classes and some rooms not occupied every period) Is about 660. 
This capacity calculation Is explained In Table 28. 

Table 28 

CAPACITY OF OAKWOOD JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 



Areo 


No. 


No. of 
Pupils 


Capacity 


Classrooms 


20 


27 


540 


Special classroom 


1 


20 


20 


Large group rooms 


2 


50 


100 


Science classroom-lobs 


2 


24 


48 


Reading classroom 


1 


10 


10 


Home economics room 


1 


20 


20 


Industrial arts shop (with 
odjunct classroom) 


1 


20 


20 


Music room 


1 


35 


35 


Gymtorlum 


1 


35 


35 



Totoi Theoretical capacity (100%) 828 

80 per cent utilization 662 



O Approximate present rnembership 648 
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The overcrowding at D. Matt Thompson suggests redfstricting might 
balance enrollments to a more even utilization of space. This is undoubtedly a 
problem only because of the recent large addition here. If large group areas arc 
not to be scheduled, they should not be counted when determining capacity. 

Science facilities lack services and work space. Storage is limited. 
The facilities are not the type usually associated with systematic, laboratory-oriented 
programs. Most activity must be of the demonstration type. No special ventilation 
has been provided. 

The locker room facilities suffer from poor ventilation. The boys' 
shower facilities are deteriorating from high humidity and condensation behind vail 
facings. Once again, good health habits are not being cultivated In such poor 
environments. Physical education suffers in reputation from such facilities. Toilet 
facilities are also limited. 

The cofeterla Is well outfitted with walk-in freezer and adequate dry 
storage. The cafeteria Incorporates a teachers' lounge-coffee area. 

The industrial arts program must be supplemented with an adequate 
modification of the State's Introduction to Vocations; this Is discussed In the voca- 
tional chapter* 



o 

ERIC 
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The library should be enlarged ond work-storage oreas increased. The 
library should serve as a medio center. The library wos adequate before additions were 
made. No space has been added to the library, although copacity of the school has 
more than doubled. 

The school is constructed with judicious economy. Ventilation is by 
window end openings into corridors. Lockers line narrow corridors. 
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sp ecial Educafion in Secondary Schools 



Alfhough the County high fchools have trailer units for special education 
students, the other high schools have no special facilities. Special education students 
are given a non-specialized classroom in Statesville's Oakwood Junior High, The 
County school students spend half a day with ether students in the school, but not 
generally in vocational programs . The Wooresville distributive education program 
has successfully involved some mentally retarded students, Statesville also runs a 
classroom for a broad range of special students of various ages and more severe, forms 
of physical and mental handicaps. 

Nationally, more responsibility for vocationol preporation of these 
youngsters is being demanded of high schools. It is felt that normal and special stu- 
dents should learn to adjust to and respect each other, especially in preparotion for 
future work. After considerable thought, your consultants have concluded that, ofter 
bosic skills have been obtained in comprehensive schools, a centrolized training pro- 
gram such as that now being operated at the County Sheltered Workshop is the most 
realistic for Iredell, The high calibre personnel at the Workshop haveshown excep- 
tional ability in dealing with their clients. The State of North Corolino already 
allows cooperative occupotional funding with vocational rehabilitation management. 

We suggest upgrading the facilities by utilizing Unity School and formation of a joint 
planning boord (between school and vocational rehobi litation) for the development of 
o standard, coordinated speciol educotion diagnostic and instructional program for all 
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A suggested use lor the Unity 
School is for special educa' 
tion, psychological services, 
and child care programs. 



systems In the County. Such o center ot Unity may olso have ciiognostlc facilities for 
lecrning problems of a technical nature, involving psychologicol testing or medicol 
exominotion ond interviews. Not c l children coming to the focilityfor help need 
be tought ot the cent'ol focility; some would visit only for diognostic work. Such 
a center may olso be eligible for federol aid if svritten up os a project. 

Many common problems have been seen throughout the County. A 
few of these ore: 

1. Specific subject motter coordlnotlon is needed from elementory 
school through high school. Consoildotlon might give on excel- 
ler pool of tolent from which subject speciolists could be picked 
as coordinators, The assignment might rotote with two- or three- 
yeor cycles . 

2. Air conditioning and ventilotlon problems plogue most schools. 

3. Instruction In corry-over sports and the elective junior ond senior 
physicC' educotion progroms need Improvement. 

4. Art educo'ion locks oppropriote focilities. 

5. Business educotion and science lock necessory facilities ond 
funding to adopt new fnethods of instruction, 
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Curricular innovation, dhsemlnation, and Inservlce training are 
not carried out In effective ways with most teacheis and schools. 

Strong management of school system performance requires a coor- 
dlnated progrom of teacher improverr;ent, not a program left up to 
Individual motivation* This requires higher salaries or incrementol 
pay for added time In workshops or for supervision. 

7. Teachers are questioning their role and duties. If consolidation 
should occur, the same standard of expected duties should ,.<ist 
in ail high schools. A case in point centers around attendance 
follow-up duties. For instance, if j science teacher must spend 
time writing letters or phoning to determine why students are 
absent, he may feel he ha: accomplished quite a bit before he 
even begins to deal with ordering of films, supplies, and labora- 
tory preparation. To work toward better teacher performance, 
teacher duties must be standardized to a high degiee of profes- 
sional behavior. 

Summer employr.ient and curriculum development tasks should also 
be dealt with by teacher and administrator planning groups, espe- 
cially if consolidation makes such ventures feasible. 

Except for overcrowding, the County high schools are obviously in better 

condition than the cities'. Of the civit:' high schools, certain aspects nc'cd corrective 

action. Mooresvi lie's high school needs the most extensive work. Statesville contains 

junior high schools which have doslgn problems, and Mooresvi lie's junior high school 

needs extra rooms. The present needs of the secondary schools are fairly balanced 

throughout the County. 
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IV 



SCHOOL BUILDING NEEDS 

This chapter brings together some data and considerations regarding the 
enrollments as projected in Chapter I and the capacities of the school facilities as dis- 
cussed in Chapters || and Ml. School building needs for each district os an independent 
entity and for o consolidated administrative unit are discussed. Also included in this 
chapte* are estimated costs to meet the school building needs. 

Enroll men ts and Capacities - Elementary Schools 
Iredell County School District 

Chart 6 shows the copacity of the elementary schools in Iredell County 
and also the projected enrollments. For 1970-71, the capacity is calculated at 8,064 
ot 28 per classroom. Enrollment In grades one through eight is expccied to be 7,292. 
So, in 1970-71, capacity ot the elementary level is adequate to meet enrollment needs. 
Pressures in certoin areas, however, will make some schools inadequate in term^ of 
copocity. 

In future years, growing enrollments in grades one through eight will 
mche the schools inodequate in capacity. Adding a kindergarten program as expected 
by 1973 will aggro/ote this situotion. 

The assumption is made thot the kindergarten program will bo o full -day 
one for the three districts and spaces needed determined accordingly. If the progrom is 
o holf-day or<^, thsre will be o need for some fewer spoces. 
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CHART 6 

CAPACITIES AND PROJECTED ELEMENTARY ENROl.LMENTS 
IREDELL COU^JTY SCHOOLS 




MUMBCR OF PUFas 
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There are two alternatives to meet this situation: build additional ele- 



mentary facilities or build junior high schools and remove grodes seven and eight from 
the existing schools, thus opening up spaces for pupils in kindergarten through grade six. 

The consultants favor the latter step since this will allow on impro/ement in the facilities 
and the programs for the seventh- and eighth-grade students. 

If the elementary schools are used for grades one through six or kindergarten 
through grade six, then Vroutman Junior High School will be subtracted from the capacity, 
bringing capacity to 7,588. Enrollment in kindergarten through grade six is projected to 
be 6,533 by 1975-76, well within the capacity figure. Enlargement of spaces for kinder- 
garten, however, will reduce the capacity, as will the closing of any school facilities. 

By 1977-78, enrolkient in kindergarten through grade six will reach 
capacity so that by 1975 constructior) of new elementary schools should begin. 

Of course, the phasing out of the original eight-room building at Monticello 
(8 X 28 = 224), the enlarging of classroom spaces Ly ::ombining classrooms, the closing of 
any school like Brawley or Celeste Henkel will reduce v /.city in the Iredell schools. 

Mooresville School District 

Chart 7 shovs* the capacity of the elementary schools in Mooresvilic and 
also the projected enrollments for grades one through six and kindergarten through grade 
six. Capacity is calculated at 1,400. Enrollment in grades one through six, which was 
1,327 in 1969-70, Is projected to decrease until 1974, \hen rise to nearly 1,400 by 1978. 
So, for these grades, capoclty Is adequate in the existing facilities. For kindergarten 
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CHART 7 

CAf’ACITIES AND PROJECTED ELEMENTARY ENROLLMENTS 
MOORESVILLE SCHOOLS 



NM- dER OF PUPILS 
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through grade six, however, the story Is different. When the kindergarten program 
is added, facilities will be needed, //ith enrollment In kindergarten through grade 
six rising almost immediately above capacity. For full -day kindergarten, It will be 
necessary to add facilities so that seven kindergartens can be accommodated. 

The above analysis assumes that an elemenhary school will be built to 
replace the South School and that kindergarten spaces will be built at the time to house 
the kindergarten program. Spaces can be converted or built at Parkview to accommodate 
the kindergarten program. In any event, by 1980, capacity will need to be increased 
to nearly 1,800 for kindergarten through grade six. 

Consideration must be given to replacing the original Parkview building 
and to renovating the original Dunbar building. 

Statesville School District 

Chart 8 shows the capacity of the elementary schools in Statesville and 
also the projected enrollments for grades one through six and kindergarten through 
grade six, Capocity is calculated at 2,900, This includes added classroom capacity 
now on the drawing board. As the chart clearly shows, capacity is odequote for both 
grades one th.ough six and kindergarten through grade six in terms of projected enroll- 
ments, There is o need, of course, to convert spaces for kindergorten and this may 
reduce capacity. Consideration should be given to replacing the 17 clossrooms at 
Mulberry. 
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Enrollments and Capacities - Secondary Schools 



Iredell County School District 

Chart 9 shows the capacity of the two high schools In Iredell County 
and the enrollments as projected through 1980-81. Capocity 's calculated at 1,983; 
enroMmont In 1969-70 was 2,735. Clearly, the two secondary schools are overcrowded. 
Enrollments are continuing to grow and facilities will become more and more overcrowded. 
By 1975-76, enrollment In grades nine through twelve Is estimated at 3,393. Immediate 
attention must be turned to providing additional secondary facilities. 

Mooresville School District 

Chart 10 shows the capoclties of the two secondary schools in Mooresville 
and the projected enrollments. Mooresville High School will be overcrowded in 1978. 

This can be solved by careful attention to scheduling. 

The junior high school, with a capacity cf 545, will have 698 students 
in 1972 end 724 students In 1975-76. By 1975, an additional 180 students will need 
seven odditional classrooms, expanded central facilities, additional shop facility, and 
Increased guidance and supporting services. The cost of the additional classrooms should 
involve building larger and better equipped science rooms for the entire school. 

Statesville School District 

Chart 11 shows the capacities of the secondary schools In Statesville and 
the projected enrollments. Statesville's Senior High School is adequate In capacity for 
the next ten y^ars. The junior high schools have a total capacity of 1, 145 and will be 
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overcrowded until 1979. In 1974, the enrollment will be «ibout 80 students above the 



desirable capacity. This overcrowding Is not solved by merely adding three classrooms; 
central facilities (such as a gymnasium and locker room) will be overtaxed. In this 
case. Increased recreational programs may compensate for an overburdened physical 
education program. Additions to Oakwood and/or renovation of D. Matt Thompson 
or merger with the County are two alternatives. The temporary nature of the Increase 
favors consolidation which would allow transfer of some pupils. 
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CHART 9 

CAPACITIES AND PROJECTED SECONDARY ENROLLMENTS 
IREDELL COUNTY SCHOOLS 



NUMBER OF PUPILS 
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CHART 10 

CAPACITIES AND PROJECTED SECONDARY ENROLLMENTS 

MOORESVILLE SCHOOLS 



GRADES 10-12 

NUMBER OF PUPaS 





GRADES 7-9 

NUMBER OF PUPfLS 
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CHART 11 

CAPACITIES AND PROJECTED SECONDARY ENROLLMENTS 

STATESVILLP SCHOOLS 
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School Building Needs 



OuHined below are fhe school building needs for eacfi disfricf, cs 
indepeodenf admlnlsfraMveunifsand for the consolidated unit. Those needs are based 
on an analysis of enrollments and enrollment needs and existing school building 
copacitles, as discussed above and In Chapters \, \\, and II). In each case, the 
numbers of children to be housed are taken from the 1975-76 enrollment projections. 
The consultants also recommend here the school construction to meet these building 
needs. 



o 

ERIC 



Iredell Coijnty School Dis.rlct 

As an independent district, it is assumed that Iredell County would 

establish a 1-6 (or K-6), 7-8, 9-12 organizotion. 

A. Space needed grades 9-12 in 1975-76 3,393 students 

Building copacity 1,983 

Construction needed for 1,410 students 

Provide odditlons to brth South ond North HIgli Schools 
totaling 1,400 sp 'ce? 



B. 



Space needed for grades 7-8 In 1975-76 
Building capacity (Troutman) 

Constfucticn needed for 



2, 088 students 
420 * 

1,66S students 



Expand Troutmon by 600 students ond build o new junior 
high school on the eost or north side of the County for 
1, 100 students. 



*Copocity calculated o$ junioT high school. 
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c. 



space needed for K-6 fn 1975-76 
Building capacity 



6, 533 students 



7,588 



1 , 055 excess spaces 

There will be ample elementary school (K-6) space through 
1975-76. This space will be reduced by combining class* 
rooms and using rooms for special purposes. By 1977-78, 
additional elementary school space will be needed. 



Mooresville City School District 

It is assumed that Mooresville will retain Its existing 6-3-3 school 



organization. 

A. Space needed grades 10-12 In 1975-76 614 students 

Building capacity 634 

20 excess spaces 

No new construction Is necessary, 

B. Space needed for grades 7-9 In 1975*76 724 studer;^s 

Building capacity 545 

Construction needed for 179 students 



Build a 200-student cdditlon to the Mooresville Junior High 
School . 

C. Space needed for grades 1-6 In 1975-76 1 ,229 students 

Building capacity 1, 400 

171 excess spaces 

South Elementary should be replaced as soon as possible. 



\ 
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D. With the addition of 202 kindergarten children, the elementary 

facilities would be overcrowded by ] 975-76 unless South is rebuilt 
at 500-student size. This will provide enough space for the kinder- 
garten program. Some additional elementary school space will 
need to be provided by 1980 os well. 



Statesville City School District 

It is assumed that Statesville will retain Its present 6-3-3 grode 

organization. 



No new construction is needed. 

D. With a projected kindergorten enrollment of 378 In 1975-76, there 

Is ample space to accommodate a kindergailen program. Space should 
provide no special problems through 1980, although the closlr^g of any 
facilities or school. Mulberry In particular, could mean new sch^l 
construction. 



A. Space needed grades 10-12 In 1975-76 
Building capacity 



1,062 



1,020 students 



42 excess spaces 



No construction Is needed. 



B. Space needed grades 7-9 in 1975-76 



1,212 students 



Building capacity 



1,145 



Construction needed for 



67 students 



No new constructioii Is called for since It appears that en- 
rollments will drop slightly In subsequent years. 



C. Space needed grades 1-6 In 1975-76 



2,248 students 



Building copacity 



2,900 



652 excess spaces 
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The Consolidated Iredell County School District 



After careful consideration of the existing school focillties and programs, 
of school building needs through 1975-76 and up to 1980, of the existing schx>l organi- 
zation, the consultants recommend that the consolidated unit assume the grade organization 
of the two cities - a l-*6, 7-9, 10-12 orgonizotioo. Kindergartens will be added at a 
later dote, by 1973 or 1974 as now foreseen. 

The adoption of this organization will relieve the two Iredell County high 



schools, now 


four-ytor high schools. 




A. 


Space needed grades 10-12 in 1975-76 


3,948 students 




Building capoclty 


3,681 




Construction needed for 


267 students 




Provide a 300-student addition to Mooresville High School. 
This will be a distinct advantage. Increasing the size of this 
school, and allowing an expansion of program accordingly. 


h. 


Space needed grades 7-9 In 1975-76 


5, 103 students 




Building capacity 


2,110 




Construction needed for 


2,993 students 




Add space for 3,000 students as follows. Provide a 600-student 
addition to Troutmanond a 600-student odditlcn to Mooresville 
Junior High; construct two new 900-student junior high schools, 
one at north site and one in the east side of the County. 


c. 


Space needed grades K-6 In 1975-76 


10, 590 students 




Building capacity 


11,888 



1,298 excess spoces 

There is ample room to house gro'les in existing buildings. 
However, South Elementary In Mooresville should be replaced. 
Construction of o new buildir*g with 450 capacity would be odequate* 



O 
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D« The klndergarfen enr' ' Iments will number 1,480 altogether. These 
children will fit easii. Into the available capacity of existing ele- 
mentary schools. By 1980, some additional elementary spaces will 
be necessary If a kindergarten group is included. The spoce avail- 
able would be just adequate for grade-one-through-six projected 
enrollments by 1980. 

However, It must be remembered, as pointed out in the chapters on 
existing facilities, there are buildings and spoces which will need replacement by the 
middle and late 1970's, necessitating new construction or renovation. 



Estimated Costs of Construction 

At this point, the question arises; what are the estimated costs of the 
needed construction? Costs are estimated for each building project, and then the total 
costs for construction under the existinp independent arrangement and under a con- 
solidated arrangement are compared. Costs are estimated as follows; 

High schools - $18 per square foot 

Junior high schools - $16 per square foot 

Elementary schools - $14 per square foot 

Estimated costs include construction, site development, fees, administration, 
ar»d movable equipment. Cost of site is not included. The estimated costs are based on 
expected market conditions withir> the coming year in Iredell County. Taken Into con- 
sideration is an expected 10 to 12 per cent Increase In construction costs. 
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Iredell County School District 



A. Grades 9-12. Additions for 1,400 students 

Allow 125 gross square feet per student 175,000 square feet 

At $18 per square foot $3, 150,000 

B. Grades 7-8. New school for 1, 100, addition for 600 students 

Allow 1 10 gross square feet per student 187, 000 square feet 

At $16 per square foot $2,992,000 

C. Grades K-6. No new construction 

D. Total - 3, 100 new spaces $6,142,000 



Mooresville City School District 

A. Grades 10-12^ No nevr construction 

Bp Grades 7-9. Addition for 200 students 

Allow 110 square feet per student 22,000rquare feet 

At $16 per square foot $352, OOv") 

C. Grades K-6. Replace South Elementary with 500-student school 

Allow 90 square feet per student 45,000 square feet 

At $14 per square foot $630,000 

D. Total - 700 new spaces $982,000 



S ta t e s V i 
Ap 

B. 

C. 

D. 



le City School District 

Grades 10-12. No new construction 
Grades 7-9. No new construction 
Grades K"6. No new construction 
Totals - No new spoces needed by 1975-76. 



No new costs. 
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Consolidated Iredell County School District 

A: Grades 10-12. Addition for 300 students 

Allow 125 gross squore feet per student 37,500 square feet 

At $18 per square foot $675,000 

B. Grades 7-9. New schools and additions for 3,000 students 

Allow 1 10 gross square feet per student 330, 000 square feet 

At $16 per squore foot $5,280,000 

C. Grades K-6. Replace South Elementary with '^SO-pupil school. 

Allow 90 square feet per student 40,500 square feet 

At $14 Tier square foot $567,000 

D. Totals - 3, 750 new spaces $6,522,000 

It rrxjkes good sense to compare the total costs of new facilities built 
in the independent districts or built in a consolidated unit. The County levies and 
collects a tax Countywide for new school construction. Certainly, since construction 
costs ai3 climbing steadily, the rnost economical plan should be sought. Table 29 
compares the total costs. 
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Table 29 

COMPARISON OF SPACES AND COSTS FOR NEW FACILITIES 





Totals for Iredell County, 
Mooresvllle, Statesville 




Consol Ida ted 


Grades 


Pupil 

Spaces 


Cost 


Pupil 

Spaces 


Cost 


High School 


1,400 


$ 3, 150,000 


300 


$ 675,000 


Middle School 


1,900 


3,344, 000 


3,000 


5,280,000 


Elementary and 
Kindergarten 


500 


630,000 


450 


567,000 


Totals: 


3,800 


$ 7, 124,000* 


3,750 


$ 6,522,000* 



*Note: None of the foregoing cost analysis includes costs of site a^uisition 



From the foregoing data, it can be seen that the consolidation of schools 
In |r<»dell County would result In a small savings In the spaces to be constructed. In 
addition, more of the construction would occur at the middle school level where costs are 
somewhot less than for high schools. The savings would be on the order of $600,000. 
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V 



STAFFING THE SCHOOLS 

In terms of consolidation, one must assume that all teachers employed 
by the Individuol districts would become employees of the consolidated district. As 
pupil populations become larger, staff needs will continue to expand. Therefore, con- 
solidation represents no threat to teacher jobs. 

There Is, of course, the question of similarities among staff. Are the 
staffs generally equal? This question can only be answered In terms of certain objective 
facts concerning ttalning and experience. The consultants have no way of comparing 
staffs in more subjective areas. ]n general, principals and other administrators have 
appropriate certificates and will not be compared. A comparison of teachers has been 
mode based upon certification status. The distribution of A, B, and graduate (G) certlficotes 
Is Indicative of training, and the number affixed to the certificate Is Indicative cf ex- 
perience. 

Elementary Teochers 

In Table 30 which follows, the certification status of elementary teachers 
Is compared. In the County, teachers of grades seven and eight were not included as 
these people have been listed In the secondary school group. 
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Table 30 

DISTRIBUTION OF ELEMENTARY TEACHERS BY CERTIFICATION 
MOORESVILLE, STATESVILLE, AND IREDELL COI ’ 



Numerical 

Classification 




B 






A 




G 




M 


s 


1C 


M 


S 


1C 


M S 


1C 


0 






17 


9 


15 


15 






1 


1 




7 


2 


6 


13 






2 




1 


2 


6 


2 


5 






3 






2 


2 


8 


10 


1 1 




4 






1 


1 


10 


10 


2 




5 






1 


5 


7 


11 






6 






9 




6 


6 


1 




7 






1 


1 


8 


5 




1 


8 










5 


5 


1 




9 










1 


8 


1 




10 








1 


4 


9 


2 




11 








1 


2 


1 


1 1 




12 








13 


49 


91 


1 




13 














7 14 
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As can be seen in the table, there is a disproportionate number of people 
with B certificates in the County school district. While this may mean much or little in 
individual cases, in the total picture It does indicate some shortcomings In professional 
preparation. Similarly, the County system hos a proportionately smalt shore of elementary 
teachers with graduate certificates. The lower salary scales in the County are, no doubt, 
responsible for this situation As the relative salaries are brought more Into line, it Is 
expected that this difference will diminish with time. 

Experience distributions are more or less equivalent among the three districts. 
The co.nclusion Is that the County system would bring a slightly less well-prepared elementary 
staff to the consolidated group than would either of the two city districts. 

Secondary Teachers 

Table 31 shows the distribution of secondary school teachers by school 
district. The distribution shows sufficient equivalence of staff status that consolidation 
would pose no problems at this level. 

The overall picture may best be seen by the comparisons shown in the 
State report of July, 1968.* In this report, Statesville ranked 17 In the State In per cent 
of cla:5room teachers with graduate certificates, with 20.8 per cent of the staff so classified* 
Mooresville ranked 21 , v/lth 19.1 per cent of the staff with graduate certificates. The 
County ronked 77 out of all 160 districts, with 12.3 per cent in the graduate category. 

This was better than the median for all districts, 12.1 per cent. 

*A Ranking of Sch^I Adrrilnistrative Units, July, 1968, Department of Public Instruction, 
RoFe IghT 
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Table 31 

DISTRIBUTION OF SECONDARY TEACHERS BY CERTIFICATION 
MOORESVILLE, STATESVILLE, AND IREDELL COUNTY 



Numerical 

Classification 




B 






A 






G 




M 


§ 


IC 


M 


$ 


IC 


M 


S 


IC 


0 




1 


3 


4 


7 


14 








1 








6 


5 


11 




1 




2 




1 




1 


3 


3 








3 








2 


3 


5 








4 








2 


2 


6 








5 








1 


2 


7 


1 






6 








1 


2 


3 


1 




1 


7 








2 


2 


4 








8 








2 


i 


1 


1 






9 








1 


1 


7 


1 






10 








1 


2 


2 


1 




1 


11 










i 


1 


3 




1 


12 








12 


20 


32 




1 


1 


13 














6 


11 


15 
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I 



Corrospondlng ranks for professional sfaff wi^h oth^r thon A orG 
certificates were os follows: 



Mooresvitle 
Statesvil le 
Iredell 



1 .8 per cent 
2.3 per cent 
8.0 per cent 



Rank 36 
Rank 46 
Rank 125 



The median for all districts was 4.55. 

The ranking for per cent of classroom teachers with maximum experience 
for pay purposes was as follows: 



Iredell 
Sta tesvllle 
Mooresville 



5w>.2 per cent 
48.0 per cent 
28.5 per cent 



Rank 2 1 
Rank 60 
Rank 157 



The median for all districts was 46. 1 in this category. 
The popfl staff ratios In f;i^67-68 were as follows: 



Mooresville 
Sta tesvllle 
Iredell 



Ratio 22 . 9 
Ratio 23.3 
Ratio 25.5 



Rank 64 
Rank 84 
Rank 151 



The median ratio for the State was 23.3. 

The overall picture is that the County needs to add teachers in order to 
match the more favorable staff rotlos in Mooresville and Statesville. While the County 
staff Is quite experienced, they need to attract and hold teachers with A and G certificates. 
Mooresville might benefit by having o,* addition of more experienced teachers. 



II 
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VI 



ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 



Cenfrol Office Adm inisfrotion 

At the present time, the three school systems operate as generally separate 
entities, each with a boord of education, a superintendent, and various supporting personnel. 
As a result, there is considerable overlap of duties and, in a sense, considerable duplication 
of effort, although the pupils and school personnel concerned are different in each case. 

While there are some disadvantages In a consolidated district, there are also 
many advontages, particularly in terms of specialization of effort. The task of the school 
administrator is to define jobs so that a full array of human talents is employed. Organi- 
zational relationships should be arranged so that the maximum contribution of specialists 
may be realized. While utilizing specialists, there must be fine balance between organi- 
zational control and independence of action by the employee so that change and Innovation 
are facilitated rather than Inhibited. 

The central office of a school system represents a point where varied vlew- 
jX>Ints may be weighea and decisions reached so that all may move forward together. 

Certainly judgment and balance are necessary so that this unifying function may be carried 
out. Expensive, specialized training and close association with the problems to be solved 
are all implicit in making sound judgments. 
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With only one superintendent as compared with three at present, ad- 
ditional specialization can be brought to bear upon educational problems. Costs would 
be generally similar. 

In restructuring the central office for a school system of 1 9,000 students, 
the following organizauon is suggested. 

Superintendent 

The superintendent is the chief executive officer of the schools, He has 
primary responsibfl ity for coordinating and supervising central administrative services. 

In addition, he has general control of the school system. He is responsible fo; long-range 
planning. He is the professional leader and has responsibility for arbitrating divergent 
professional viewpoints so that the system may move forward toward the goals and objectives 
approved by the board of education. 

Assistant Superintendent for Instruction 

This person is responsible to the superintendent. He has direct control of 
oil principals and all curriculum and instructional activities in the schools. He establishes 
the general conditions which provide for the inservice growth and development of teachers 
and other professional stoff rr^embers. When divergent professionol views require resolution, 
he selects an appropriate course of oction. He directs and coordinates the regular school 
progrom and staff, the special educotronal services which are provided for students, and 
specially funded and/or experimental programs. 
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Directors Elemenlory and Secondary Education 



Curriculum progress requires meeHngs wit^» teachers and principals. 
DemocraHc decision-making Is a time-consuming process, but necessary. In a school 
sysfem of ihe sire fhis will be when consolidated, a director of elementary education 
and a director of secondary education would be necessary in the immediate future. 

Special educotion should be under the direction of elementary and secondary directors. 
Wherever possible, the education and social interaction of these youngsters should be 
integrated with those of regular class groups. A separate organizational division is not 
recommended here. 

Curriculum Specialists 

At the elementary level some curriculum specialists, particularly necessary 
in reading, can be used to augment instruction by regular teachers. At least four reading 
supervisors should be provided by the consolidated schools. In addition, part-time assistance 
from art, music, science, and physical education leaders should also be provided. This 
part-time assistance might amount to pay and time equivalent to two full-time positions. 
Therefore, elementary curriculum assistonce would amount to the equivalent of six positions. 
These specialists would be supervised by the director of elementary education. 

At the secondary level, curriculum work would be accomplished with the 
assistance of principals and department chairmen. No new positions are recommended at 
the central office level In this division except for the director noted earlier. 
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The use of specialists from nearby colleges and universities as resource 
people can reduce the need for other permanent staff additions. This will also give the 
stoff access to the latest research surrounding specific problems. 

Written curriculum materials may be developed by staff teams in the summer 
months. Some extra pay for this type of service would need to be budgeted, depending upon 
the work to be done. 

Considerable attention should be given to opportunities of interdisciplinary 
approaches to instruction at all levels of school. Avoiding large numbers of subject 
specialists con help p:ovide flexibility in this regard. 

Other Specialises 

Modern education colls for a great variety of approaches to instruction 
including films, charts, slides, transparencies, and the like. Mooresville has moved 
forward by securing a person to direct the preporotlon of these materials for use by class- 
room teachers. In a consolidoted system, this function should be continued and expanded. 
Expanded services may be offered to the total system with the addition of four additional 
technicians - a to’ol of five. 

The Governor's Study Commission* * recommends a sharp increase in pupil 

services throughout the Slate. On page 78 of that report, a guide to appropriate ratios 

of staffing is provided. However, the consolidated district of Mooresville, Statesville, 

*The Report of Governor's Study Commission on the labile S choo l System of North 
CoroUn^ Raleigh, N. C. / 1968. 
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and Iredell County will not be in a position to pay the costs of the recommended program 
unless additional state assistance is forthcoming. Accordingly, more modest suggestions 
are Included here as first steps. At leost four speech therapists, four school social workers 
(including attendance follow-up), one psychologist, and six full-time nurses should be on 
the staff. It is suggested that one of these people act as part-time coordinator of the activities 
of this division. As this division expands (depending upon state aid) a full-time coordinator 
of pupil services may be warranted, 

Port-Time Supervisors 

Elsewhere in this report reference is mode to a supervisor of occupational 
education. This person could be the principal of the area vocational school who serves 
port time to head up the total program. In addition, the supervisor of adult education and 
supervisor of summer programs are also expected to be part time at this stage of development. 
All three of these positions should report through the director of secondary education. 

Personnel 

A position very urgently needed is that of personnel director. It is commonly 
recognized that the quality of a school system is directly related to the quality of the 
teaching personnel . Job satisfaction is an important port of employee morale. Further, 
the lion's shore of money spent on education from all sources goes to poy staff salaries. 
Personnel management is too significant to be left unsystematized. 
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A separate personnel division should be formed which would be staffed 
by a director (and two secretaries). The director should be given responsibility for 
searching for competent personnel for the system, certificated and classified personnel. 
Operational decisions and control would remain in the hands of principals, assistant 
superintendent, and superintendent. 

The personnel director would be responsible for coordinating all personnel 
affairs including transfers, promotions, grievances, substitute services, and the like. 

He would obviously need to work closely with other members of the administration. He 
would also work closely with employee organizations. 

In addition, some responsibility for coordinating public information programs 
might fall to this person. The part-time utilization of a good writer under the direction of 
this person might also prove necessary. Public information os used here includes the pre- 
paration and publication of materials explaining board policies and decisions, budget 
formulation, staff handbooks, and selected press, radio, and television coverage. Generally, 
efforts would relate to items of systemwide interest. 

Since personnel work should remain close to the superintendent. It is 
recommended that the personnel director be o staff position reporting directly to the 
superintendent. 

Job Descriptions 

Job descriptions of several key positions follow. 
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PERSOMNEL DIRECTOR 
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CHART 12 

SUGGESTED ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 

CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL DISTRICT 



POSITION TITLE 



Superintendent of Schools 



EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS 

A Master's Degree and at least one year of additional training. 
A Doctorate is preferred. 



EXPERIENCE 

At least six years of satisfactory experience in public school teaching and 
odministration, at least three of which were in administration or supervision. 

Should be familiar with leadership and coofdination at the central office 
level , 

Brood experience with a wide range of school problems is preferred. 

Demonstrated ability to work effectively with adult groups and to provide 
community leodership. 

Demonstrated ability to write clecrly and concisely. 

Demonstrated ability to speak well in front of adult groups. 



DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 

The superintendent of schools shall be the chief executive officer of the boord 
of education for the administration of the schools. Coordirxitlon and supervision 
of the central administrative service are primary responsibilities of the superin- 
tendent. As chief executive officer of the board, he shall have general control 
of the school system and be responsible for Ihe efficient a,-fministration of the 
system in all its divisions. The superintendent sholl be responsible for coordinating 
all long-range planning for the school system in all its parts. The superintendent 
shall also exercise those duties mandated by North Carolina state statutes and those 
which are specifically designated by policies of the board of education. 



The dutiei of the superintendent of schools are as follows: 

1. The superintendent of schools shall be the chief executive officer 

'>f the board of education for the administration of the school system. 

2. The superintendent shall have direct and immediate supervisory 
responsibility for the following positions: 

Assistant Superintendent 
Administrator of Supporting Services 
Personnel Director 

3. All employees of the school system except those engaged by the board 
for fpecial service to the board - such as legal counsel, auditors, 
educational consultants, and architects - shall be responsible to the 
board through the superintendent, 

4. The superintendent shall coordinate and supervise the evaluation of all 
personnel who are responsible to the board through him. The superintendent 
may recommend the dismissal, subject to state statutes, of any employee 
whose evaluation is, in the opinion of the superint-- dent, unfavorable. 

5. All appointments to positions under the supervision the superintendent 
shall be on the recommendation of the superintendent subject to the ap- 
proval of the board. The superintendent may recommend employees for 
promotions as vacancies occur. 

6. Substitute employees may be assigned to duty by the superintendent without 
action by the board. 

7. The superintendent shall be responsible for a systematic orientation program 
and for inservice training of personnel subject to the limitatioj ’ of the 
budget. 

8. The superintendent may tronsfer personnel from one assignment to another 
without board approval If no change in rank is involved, but he shall 
report such transfers to the board. Changes in teaching assignment within 
the same building (I.e., from fourth grade to third grade) need not be 
reported. 

9. The superintendent shall attend and rrxay participate in all public and 
conference meetlr>g5 of the board unless specifically excused by the 
chairmen or octing chairman of the board. 
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10. At regular public meetings of the board, the supcsrintendent shall present 
those items which he wishes to bring to the attention of the board in 
official session. 

1 1 . The adoption of courses of study, textbooks, purchase of equipment and 
supplies shall be mode upon the recommendation of the superintendent 
subject to the approval of the board. 

12. The superintendent shall assemble budget data each year for the conrideration 
of the boa"d. These data shall be presented to the board before the budget 

Is adopted. It shall be the superintendent's special responsibility to present 
to the board the needs of the system for the ensuing year. 

13. The superintendent n^ay, at a>^y time, give out information which is a matter 
of pub'ic record, state his interpretation of board policies, and present his 
personal x'iews on issues affecting the schools. He will be expected to 
exercise leadership in ge^^e^al throughout the community in promoting tl>e 
school progiam, short of making commitments which presume official action 
by the boa^d 

14. The superintendent shall supervise and be responsible for maintenance and 
safekeeping of adequate recc'ds for the school system, including financial 
accounts, bLsir«ess a^^d property records, personnel, school population, and 
such other records as may be deemed necessary. 

15. The superintendent shall keep abreast of new trends and problems in the field 
o^ education through participation in the affairs of loco!, state, and national 
professional organizations and through visits to other school systems. 

16. The superintendent may hold such meetings of teachers and other board 
employees as he deems r>ecessa'^y. 

17. In. case of inclement weather o- other emergency, the superintendent may 
dismiss, shorten, or cancel the school session. Whenever any such action 
‘s taken, the individual members of the board shall be notified forthwith. 

18 The superintendent, with permission of the chairman or acting chairman of 
the board, may suspend u teocher or other employee from duty when serious 
misconduct is chorged. Any such action requires forrrxjl ratification by 
the board at its next public meeting. 
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19. The superinfendenf, upon recommendation by the school principal and 
In compliance with state law, may suspend a pupil from school for bad 
habits or conduct . 

20. The superintendent may authorize the use of school buildings or portions 
thereof or school properties or portions thereof to groups or organizations 
within the limitations of boord policy governing such use. 
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POSITION TITLE 



Assistant Superintendent 



EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS 

Master^s Degree plus one yeor of additional training. 

A Doctorate is preferred. 

experience 

At least five years of satisfactory experience in public school teaching and 
administration, at least three of which should be in administration or super- 
vision 

Demonstrated ability to work effectively with adult groups and with professionals, 
Demonstroted ability to write cleorly and concisely. 

Demonstrated ability to speak well in front of adult groups. 



DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 

The assistant superintendent is directly responsible to the superintendent of 
schools. He shall act in place of the superintendent of schools in the event 
of illness or absence of the superintendent. He has the following responsibilities 
and the authority ccmmensurate to execute tiiem effectively; 

1. Direct and immediate supervisory responsibility for the coordinator of 
pupil services, the elementary arid secondary directors, the supervisor 
of educational media, and all school principals. 

2. Supervision and coordination of all ospects of the instructional program 
and those services which contribute to its successful operation. He has 
line authority over the instructional program in his relationship with the 
principols. 
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Specific responsibilities include; 

a. Maintenance of a continuoi.'s program for the cooperative study 
and improvement of the instructional program. 

bs Maintenorce of a varied and continuous program for the Induction 
and inservice education of teachers. 

c. The initial orientation program for personnel new to the school 
system. 

d. Supervision of requests for supplies and equipment connected with 
the Instructional program (but not the actual placing of such orders). 

e. Supervision and coordination of the instructional directors, super- 
visors, and specialists in their work with principals, teachers, and 
pupils. 

f. Aid in selecting all personnel directly concerned with ‘nstruction, 
including supervisors, specialists, principals, assistant principals, 
deportment chairmen, ond teachers. 

3. Regular evaluation of the instructional program and reporting on the findings 
to the superintendent of schools. 

a. Evaluation of the extent to which the board's educational aims and 
purposes are being realized in the school program, 

L. Reporting annually in writing to the superintendent of schools re- 
garding the successes and limitations of the educational progrom. 

4. Preparation of State Education Department reports as requested^ 

5. Keeping abreast of the latest curriculum ond instructional trends through 
participotion in the activities of local, state, and national professional 
c ■janizations and through visiis to other school systems. 

6. Cooperating with the administrator of supporting services and the personnel 
director so as to coordinate all efforts and improvement of the total school 
program. 

7. Assumption of such outies and other responsibilities as may be assigned him 
by the superintendent of schools> 
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POSITION TITLE 
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Director of Elementary Education 



EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS 

Master's Degree and one year of additional training 



EXPERIENCE 

At least five years of satisfactory experience os a teacher, specialist, or 
administrator in public school situations. 

A broad background in curriculum activities, preferably including experience 
at several grade levels. Some prior experience in curriculum leadership is 
desirable. 

Demonstrated ability to work effectively with other professionals and with 
adul t groups . 



DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 

The director af elementary educatioi? is directly responsible to the assistant 
superintendent. The director has the following responsibilities and the authority 
to execute them effectively. 

1. Direct supervisory responsibility for the curriculum specialists. 

2. Responsibil ity and authority for working with specialists, principols, and 
others to develop the general philosophy and goals of the total school 
curriculum. 

a. Study new materials and methods. 

b. Observe and report upon innovative programs in Iredell County 
and other school districts. 

c. Attend appropriate meetings and conferences of state and na'ional 
organizations. 
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d. Review evaluative materials, including tests. 

e. Work with special ists ond principals and others to develop general 
philosophy and goals of total curriculum within the scope of over- 
all board philosophy. 

Responsibility and authority for developing o correlated and integrated 
program of instruction for the elementary schools in all areas of instruction. 

Organize and conduct inservice experiences for teachers which 
cut across subject-oriented lines. 

Organize and conduct inservice experiences for teachers who do 
not have leadership of specialists or coordinators. 

Coordinate the efforts of teachers and teacher committees in improving 
and updating the curriculum fo*' all levels of pupil talent. 

Observe teachers and provide an opportunity for mutual discussion of 
the teaching-learning situatic 

Coordinate efforts to develop instruments to evaluate the curriculum 
end of the [earning experiences of pupils. 

Coordinate efforts to integrate the various curriculum elements into 
a comprehensive whole, including the formation of faculty teams. 

Shored responsibility for the selection of teachers. 

a. Aid in the recruitment process as necessary. 

b. Cooperate with building principals in the selection process. 

c. Advise upon the assigr^ment of teachers as necessary. 

d. Moke recommendations to the assistant superintendent for the 
selection of elementary specialists. 

Responsibility for evoluating the effectiveness of instruction for the building 
principals and the assistant superintendent. 



o . 



e . 



6. Assist the assistant superintendent with budget formulation for this 
division - 

7. Interpret the present curriculum and curriculum changes to the community, 
Including school and civic organizations* 

8. Perform other duties as directed by the assistant superintendent. 
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POSITION TITLE 



Diiecfor of Secondary Education 



EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS 

Master's Degree and one year of additional training. 



EXPERIENCE 

At least five years of satisfactory experience as a teacher, specialist, or 
administrator in public school situations. 

A broad background in curriculum activities preferably including experience 
at several grade levels. Some prior experience in curriculum leadership is 
desirable . 

Demonstrated ability to work effectively with other professionals and with 
adult groups. 



DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 

The director of secondary education is directly responsible to the assistant 
superintendent. The director has the following responsibilities and the authority 
to execute them effectively. 

1. Direct supervisory responsibility for the supervisors of occupational 
adult and summer school education. 

2. Responsibility and authority for working with supervisors, principols, 
and others to develop the general philosophy and goals of the total 
School curriculum, 

a. Study new materials and methods. 

b. Observe and report upon Innovative programs in Iredeil County 
and other school districts. 

c. Attend appropriate meetings and conferences of state and national 
organizations. 



d. Review evaluative materials, including tests. 

e. Work with supervisors, principals, and others to develop general 
philosophy and goals of total curriculum within the scope of 
overall board philosophy. 

Responsibility and authority For developing a correlated and integrated 

program of instruction for the secondary schools in all areas of instruction. 

a. Organize and conduct inservice experiences for teachers which 
cut ocross subject-oriented lines. 

b. Organize and conduct inservice experiences for teachers who do 
not hove leadership of specialists or coordinators . 

c. Coordinate the efforts of teachers and teacher committees in 
improving and updating the curriculum for all levels of pupil 
talent. 

d. Observe teachers and provide an opportunity for mutual diicusslon 
of the teaching-learning situation. 

e. Coordinate efforts to develop instruments to evaluate the curriculum 
end of the learning experiences of pupils. 

f. Coordinate efforts to integrate the various curriculum elements into 
o compn^hensive whole, including the formation of faculty teams. 

Shared responsibility for the selection of teachers. 

a. Aid in the recruitment process as necessary. 

b. Cooperate with building principals in the selection process. 

c. Advise upon the assignment of teachers os necessary. 

d. Make recommendations to the assistant superintendent for the 
selection of supervisors of occupational adult and summer school 
education. 

Res[XDnsibillty for evaluating the effectiveness of instruction for the building 

principals and the assistant superintendent. 



6. Assisf the ossistant superintendent with budget formulation for this 
division . 

7. Interprel the present curriculum and curriculum changes to the community, 
including school and civic organizations. 

8. Peiform other duties as directed by the assistant superintendent. 
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POSITION TITLE 



Coordinator of Pupil Services 



EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS 

A Master's Degiee plus one year of additional training 



EXPERIENCE 

At leas' five of satisfactory experience as a teacher, specialist, or 

administrator in public school situations. Brood background In the oreo of 
pupil personnel services, preferably including experience at severe ' rode 



Demonstrated ability to work effectively with other professionals and with 
adul t groups . 



DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 

The coordinator of pupil services is dlr'^ctly responsible to the assistant 
superintendent. He shall have the following responsibilities and the 
authoriiy commensurate to execute them effectively. 

1. Supervision and coedination of the pupil services program in oil Its 

afoects. He has line authority i^ver principals with regard to the schools 
in which puplU shall be cJiiroMed ond, in the cose of special educotion, 
rhe enrolInKS' t of children requiring such programs. Specific responsi- 
bililies include; 

a. Mointenance of a continuous program for the cooperative study 
and Improvement of the pupil services program. 

b. Assignment of each pupil to an appropriale $chcx>l building in 
accordance with the policies of tho board of education. 

c. Development ond refinement o' criterio for the ossignment of 
pupils to special education c'-isses in such cotegories os mentally 
retorded, educoble, emotionally disturbed, physically handi- 
capped, brain injured, impaired vision, hard of hearing, and 
other similar classifications. 
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d. Assignment of pupils to special education classes. 

e. Supervision and coordination of curriculum and instruction in 
special education classes. 

f. Supervision and evaluation of special education class teachers 
(in cooperation with the teachers' building principal). 

g. Development of systematic methods and forms for pupil attendance 
reporting . 

h. Supervision of the reporting of attendance as required by board 
policies . 

I. Supervision of the central pupil guidance services, including 
psychological services, testing services, school social workers, 
teachers, and speech therapists. 

5. Supervision of all health services provided to pupils and to all 
board employees . 

k. Scheduling of all school nurses. 

l. Supervision and evaluation of the seivices of all school nurses. 

m* Aid in selecting all personnel associated directly with the pupil 

services division. 

Regular evaluation of the pupil services ^^rogram and reporMng of the 
findings fo the assistant superintendent. 

Q. Evaluating the extent to which the boord's aims ana purposes arc 
being realized in the pupil services program. 

b. Reporting annually in writing to the assistant superiritendent re- 
goi^ding the success and lirriitation of the pupil service progrom. 

Keeping abreast of the latest curriculum and instructional trends through 
participation in the activities of local , state, and national professional 
organizations and through visits to other school systems. 

Cooperation with the curriculum direclor and director of personnel so as 
to coordinate all efforts at Improvement of the total school program. 

Assumption of such other duties jnd responsibilities as may be assigned 
him by the assistant superintendent. 



POSITION TITLE 



Supervisor of EducoMonol Medio 



EDUCATION 

Master's Degree 

Extensive training in curriculum materials, parHcularly audiovisual aids 
to insfruction. 



EXPERIENCE 

At least three years of satisfactory experience as a classroom teacher » 

A brood background in the use of audiovisual materials. 

Demoristroled ability to work effectively with teachers and other adult 
groups. 



DUTIE'^ AND RESPONSIBILITIES 



The supervisor of educational media is directly responsible for the overall 
curriculum materials p»^ogram within the system. His nxiin function is the 
improvement and enrichment of the curriculum through more effective utili- 
zation of all the materials and equipment available. 



L Organizes, maneges, and maintains a curriculum materials center which 
serves all the schools. 

2. Administers a systemwide cu'^riculuni materials program with the assistance 
of building coordinotors. 

3. Aids in preporing the curriculum materials section of the budget. 

4. Aids in selecting new equipment and m»oterials to meet the needs of 
individual schools. 

5. Keepi an Inventory of equipment and maferlols. 
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6. IniMafes pilof progroms involving listening, television, teaching 
machines, programmed materials, and overhead projection. 

7. Corries on inservice program for teachers ond principals through 
conferences and workshops, 

8. Confers with principols and coordinators, individuolly and collectively, 
on various aspects of program. 

9. Issues bulletins giving information and availability cf materials and 
other curriculum material and supplements. 

10. Keeps well informed on newest trends, equipment, and iechnlqi'es by 
attending and participating aJ meetings and regionol conferences. 

] ] . Assists in curriculum planning and revision . 

12. Produces certain materials such os lantern slides, tape recordings, 
transporencies, etc . 

13. Writes specificotions for new equipment. 
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POSITfCN TITLE 



School Principal 



EDUCATION 

A Master’*: Degree and one additional year of training. 



EXPERIENCE 

At least Five years of salisfactory experience as a classroom teacher in a 
public school situation. 

Experience as a curriculum assistant, guidance counselor, or assistant principol 
preferred. 

Experience should bo appropriate to grade levels concerned. 

Demonstrated ability to work effectively with adult groups. 

Demonstrated ability to write clearly and concisely. 

Demonstrated obility to speok well in front of odult groups. 



DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 

The ^chool principal Is ,’lirectly responsible for the to'al operation of his school 
building. He Is responsible to the assistant superintendent in Instructional areas. 

He 1$ responsible to the administrator of supporting services ip areos which tiave 
to do with supplies end equipment, the condition of the physical plant and grounds, 
transportation, school lunch, end custodlol services for his building. The school 
principal has the following responsibilities and the authority commensurate to 
execule them effectively: 

1. Serve os the odmlnistrotive head of the school building and, as such, have 

responsibility tor coordination of the totol resources of the school and general 
supervision of all school octivlties, safety, and welfare. 
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2. Be responsible for the c'evelopment of satisfactory conduct among the 
pupils of his school, taking such action as he deems necessary within 
the restrictions of state law and policies of the board of education to 
correct and improve the conduct of all pupils (including formulating, 
publicizing, and procticing adequate provisions for meeting emergencies 
such as fire, storm, or other sudden danger). 

3. Be responsible for the general evaluation of the effectiveness of all 
educational activities within his school building. 

4. See that adeqiate school and pupil records are kept and safeguarded. 

5. Carry on a program for the continuous improvement of Instruction in his 
school consistent with the philosophy of education approved by the board 
of education. His leadership in this area should include a cooperative 
relationship with rhe assistant superintendent and shall involve participation 
of the school faculty in planning and conducting o suitable and effective 
program for oil students in his school . 

6. Maintain high morale of the staff, ar^d sound hurryan and professional re- 
lationships within the school. The principal shall moke himself available 
for consultotion with teochers, students, and parents. 

7. Assign oil professional staff within the school building in accordance with 
the limits of their certification and competency. These staff members shall 
be directly responsible to the building principal. 

8. Cooperate in scheduling the use of specialists and specialized personnel 
in the school building, including instructional specialists, pupil personnel 
workers, classified personnel and the lik^. 

9. Assist highe' author! ties in the recruitment, selection, assignment, orien- 
tation, Inservice training, evaluation, transfer, promotion, ond dismissal 
of staff. 

10. Assign, direct, and supervise the clerical and custodial staff in the building. 

1 1 . Maintain a cooperative relationship with the school lunch manager with 
regard to the food service program for the school. 

12. MainK’in a cooperative relationship with the transportation manager with 
respect to school bus arrorygements for the school. 
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13. Work cooperaMvely wifh the assistant superintendent of schools and 
the administrator of SLtpporting services in the preparation of the 
budget and in the business operation of the school. 

14. Administer and safeguard all funds that may be received or disbursed by 
the school . 

15. Interpret the educational objectives of the school to parents and other 
citizens of the community and encourage their participation and efforts 
to improve the school program. 

16. Keep abreast of latest trends in education by participating in the activities 
of local, state, and national professional organizations and encourage 
other members of the school staff to expend their participation in a similar 
way. 

17. Cooperate with recognized social and law enforcement agencies in such 
a way that the services of these organizations are directed tov/ard the 
best interests of the pupil and the school . 

18. Maintain an interest iii and a concern for the welfare of the total school 
system. 

19. Assume such other duties and responsibilities as may be assigned him by 
the assistant superintendent. 
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POSITION TITLE 

Personnel Director 



EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS 

Bachelor's Degree (see Experience), 

Master's Degree preferred. 

Degrees may be in other tlwn educationol fields. 



EXPERIENCE 

Bach Dr's Degree {see Educational Requirements) maybe substituted for 
Master's Degree only when experience has been especially pertinent to 
school personnel work. 

Experience at a leadership level in personnel affairs in business, industry, 
or public agencies. 

Educational experience as a teacher and school administrator highly desirable. 

Demonstrated ability to systernatlze personnel affairs and evidence of having 
done so elsewhere, or should have worked in such a division. 

Experience in negotiations and personnel contracts. 

Ability to create a good first impression. 

Demonstrated ability to work well with cdult groups. 



DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 

The personnel director is directly responsible to the superintendent of schools. 
The director has the following responsibilities and the oulhority to execute them 
effectively: 

1 . Direct supervisory responsibility for employees in the personnel division 
(full and port time). Direct supervisory responsibility for public in- 
formation personnel (part time). 
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Coordination of the work of the personnel division with all other 
divisions of the school system. 

3. Supervision and coordination of all aspects of certificated and classified 

personnel; specific responsibilities include the following: 

a. Recruit and make prel iminary screening of condidates for pro- 
fessional and classified positions. 

b. Assume responsibility for initial placement and transfer of staff 
in cooperation with operoting division heads. 

c. Coordinate the systematic supervision of the services of all 
personnel . 

d. Maintain o continuous program for the cooperative study and 
improvement of policies and procedures relating to all certificcted 
and classified personnel. 

e. Maintain official records for all personnel; maintain attendance 
records for certificated strjff personnel, 

f. Recruit and maintain employment records of substitute teachers 
and other substitute personnel. Supervise the employment of 
day-to-day substitutes. 

g. Assume responsibility for checking state certification status of 
certified personnel ond for odvcncement on the salary gj'de through 
graduate study for all teachers. 

h. Bring qualified personnel to the attention of other administrators 
for promotion os suitable vacancies occur. 

4. Regular evaluation of the personnel situation. 

a. Evaluation of the extent to which the board's personnel policies 
are successfully administered. 

b. Report annually in writing to the superintendent regarding the 
personnel situation, including future personnel needs. 

5. Pieparation of State Education Deportment reports as required. 
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6. Serving as a member of the board's negotiating team in all negotiations 
with employee orgonizations. 

7. Acting as liaison for the school system in all matters affecting interpretation 
of employee contracts or grievan<‘es. 

8. Keeping alert to the latest personnel trends through participation in the 
octivities of state and national organizations and through contacts with 
other school systems. 

9. Coordination of oil public information activities. 

a. Develop recommendations for long-range public information ob- 
jectives and pol icies. 

b. Coordinate the broad public information program of the school system 
in accordance with board policies and objectives. 

c. Coordinate the creation, development, and publication, of brochures, 
displays, handbocks, and booklets fo' the school system. 

d. Coordinate the creotion, development, and publication of materials 
to inform the public, present employees, and prospective employees 
about the system's plans, programs, and objectives. 

e. Take leadership in promoting sound, effective, and timely internal 
communications among all levels of the administrative and in- 
structional staffs. 

f. Participate, to the degree appropriate, in departmental staff con- 
ferences to ensure effective coordination of overall and divisional 
public information efforts, 

g. Evaluate var'ous techniques for collecting infornrfotion from and 
providing information to the public. Recommend means of providlri^ 
such information as will yield the best results In each circumstance. 

10, Cooperation with other administrotors so as to improve the total school program. 

1 1, perfornxance of other duties at the re.^uest of the superintendent. 
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Business Monagement and Administrative Services 



In considering the effects of consolidation upon the administration of 

the functions of business management and supporting services, if was necessary for the 

consultants to review briefly general efficiency and operational practices and procedures 

of each of the school districts involved. These functions are categorized as follows: 

Accounting 
Payrol I 

Transportation 

Purchasing 

Food Service Operations 
Buildings and Grounds and 
Equipment Maintenonce 
Long-Range Planning 

In general, the consultants do not have reason to present adverse comments 
or the administration of specific functions in ary of the school districts invol 'ed. In fact, 
accounting and payroll activities in all districts appear v/ell controlled and efficiently 
administered. The County school district tronsportation department appears exceptionally 
well administered. Within budnetary limits, mainte.iance of building: ond grounds is borely 
adequate, considering the basic conditior> ond age of some facil ities Food ser/ice operatic 
are decentralized. 

Centralized Business MorKigement and Administrotl /e Services 

In spite of fairly adequate administration of business mor.agemenf functions 
by all districts, it is believed fhot o much more efficient operation at the some level of 
expenditure could be obtained by cei>trolized administration of these functions. As the 
County grows in enrollment, attendant growth in building facilities, poyrolls, and 
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complexities in planning, fhe need for centralized administration of business manoge- 
mer.t functions will become more evident. In fact, at present, It would bu advisable 
to centralize oil mointenance operations of buildings, grounds, and equlpmentf This 
would rilow increased flexibility of lobor and equipment utilization and result in higher 
maintenance standards. Payroll and accounting functions should be consolidated cn a 
County basis. 

The utilization of sophisticated data proc*?ssing equipment under a cential 
control for all districts would produce a more significant flow of information fc better 
rnanngement decisions at the same or less overall cost. There is an app^arent lack of a total 
systems approach to the correlation and dissemination of data for the long-range ben^^'t 
of the educational community. There is no automated data processing system, os we under- 
stand the term, in opeiation in any district. This statement applies to all areas of the 
school system operatior» and this condition con be considered a severe handicap to County 
administrotors in discharging their responsibilities to the taxpayers, the student^, and the 
various Instructional staffs. The County maintains a computer center utilizing an IBM 
System 360 Model 20 computer configuration. The consultants understand that process- 
ing time is ovailable ot the center and strongly recommend that the school districts avail 
themselves of this opportunity to advance in the area of computer utilization and technology. 

The lack of a fornrwl and definitive long-range program involving pro- 
jections for facilities, expenditures, sources of income and revenue, and related elemer\ts 
for this entire County is a severt 'wndicop to the orderly progression of education in all 
of its ospects. 
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Corrective measures include the restructuring of the business manage- 
ment and administrative services functions of oil County schools on a Counfywlde basis 
as follows: 



Functional Organization - Administrative Services 



In the following functional organization chort, it will be noted that the 
creation of a i^ew administrotive job title Is recommended; I.e., manager of administrative 
services. The duties and responsibilities of this person are as follows: 

1 . To Institute, coordinate, and directly administer a long-range 
planning program involvir.g projections for facilities, staffing - 
both certified and noncertifled, sources of Income ond revenue, 
and other elements related to a five-year budget planning program 
for the County. 

2. To generolly supervise all accounting activities as listed on the 
organization chort. Including payrolls, audits, and the mechanics 
of an oncumbrance accounting system. 

3. To generally administer the following supporting services functions: 

Transportation 

Porchosing 

Food service operation 

Buildings and grounds, equipment rrxjlntenance , 
and custodial services 

4. To coordlrxite these activities with the overall needs of education In 
the County. 
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CHART 13 

NCTIONAL ORGANIZATION 
DMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 
IREDELL COUNTY SCHOOLS 



Primary quaf Ificatlons for Jhis position are outlined as follows: 

1 . Heavy experience In budgetary planning and control of a school 
system. 

2, Knowledge of accounting practice gained through direct training 
and experience In business administration, (Theoretical knowledge 
of accounting :n depth is mandatory.) 

3, Knowledge of school system operation gained through direct ex- 
perience. Personal attributes of selected Incumbent should 
Include proven ability to coordinate activities under his direct 
control with the overall needs of the school systerr. 

4, ^ personal history of successful coordination and administrative 
experience. 

Within the fromework of the proposed administrative services organlzatior«rl 
arrangement, It Is necessary to create additional supervisory |ob titles. It will be noted 
that the groupings of functions listed under the manager for administrative services fall 
Into eight primory cotegorles. This implies the possible employment of s ipervisory personnel 
for Internal oudit budgets and data processing functions, although there may be personnel 
within the present systems who can qualify for all these supervisory [obs. Some latitude 
should be left for the proposed manager for administrative services to creole and build his 
staff. 



In connection with the ossessment of the present administrative business 
morragement structure, It appears to the consultants that the control of all accounting 
activities hoving to do with food service operation, tronsporfatlon, and nwinJenonce be 
incorporated in the general accounting section of the organization chart. It i- not sound 
business practice to continue under the arrangorr.ont whereby any operating deportments 



control and execute; their own payrolls or accounting activities. It Is strongly recom- 
mended that tin Internal audit section be established. Perhaps for the immediate 
future It would be advisable to /e^aln the services of o local accounting organizotlon 
to carry forward a continuing audit, If thi^ appears to be economically feasible. 

Individual functions under the control of the manager for administrative 
se^ices are discussed In the following subsections of the report. 



Long-Range P lanning and Budgeting 

A 10-year projection of facilities, staffing, and supporting services 
as well as expenditures pertaining thereto, together with a projection of sources of 
revenue should be instituted. 

The primary supporting factois, In order of sequence of occurrence. 



are as follows: 

1 . Projected Populatic n Growth of the County 

This bos been accomplished by the consultants and Is presented 
In another section of the report. 

2. Enro llment Projections 

This bos been accomplished by the consuitants and Is presented 
in another section of this report. 

3. Staffii^g and Supportin g Servic es Requirements in support of en- 
rollment facilities should be projected. 

A, Copltal Exp end itures and Op eroting P rojections 

Upon completion of the above, capital experxfitures and op^iroting 
prcjectlons should be developed. Factors to be considered Include 
rising construction costs, possible increase in salary levels both 
certified and rKjncerilfled, and cost of purchased services orH supplies. 
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Inasmuch planning is a continuing process (see following chart), it 
will be necessary to ossign the planning function os a direct responsibility of the proposed 
manager for administrative services. His responsibilities in this regard include the co- 
ordination of the entire planning program. He may delegate specific phases of the effort 
to selected personnel within the school system. 
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CHART 14 

PLANNING IS A CONTINUOUS PROCESS 
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PROGRAM OF POLICY _ 

PLAN UPDATED AS FEEDBACK OF 

CUMULATIVE ^ QUANTITATIVE DATA 

EFFECT BECOMES 
APPARENT 



Interrxjl Audif 



The presenf accounting systems of the school districts do not now produce 
on interrxjl audit of transactions and expenditures so necessary to the operation of a school 
system. 

A continuing internal audit program wauld Involve periodic audits of cll 
funds, both receipts and expenditures, in the following areas: 

1 . Food service receipts and expenditures. 

2. All expenditures relating to purchased items of whatever noture, 
in order to oscertain that goods as ordered have been received. 

3. All cash transactions, which should be subject to a periodic audit. 

4. Cost distribution 'o proper accounting control codes, which would 
be audited at leost semiannually. 

5. Payroll audit system - should be inaugurated and at least semiannual 
audits should be extended in this area. 

This type of operation would require the employment of a full-time 

auditor, prefei-obly with experience In public accounting. 

Minimum Educational Requirements 

A degree in business administration from an accredited business 
college. 

Experience 

Auditing experience {two years minimum) with a public auditing 
organization or large school or county system. 



Accounting Practice one' Procedures 



The present accounting systems of the individual districts are basically 
well administered insofar as accountability for funds is concerned; records are maintained 
and data are processed in good order and with o minimum of inaccuracies considering the 
volumes involved. The system operates on what may be termed a semimechanical basis 
which does not allow flexibility of analyses and dissemination of data on expenditures 
and operating costs at frequent intervals in enough detail for complete control and ad- 
ministrative decision 

Payroll accounting is carried forward on a semi mechanical basis with 
generally satisfactory results. It is necessary, however, to inaugurate a completely 
mechanized payroll preporaticn system in ordei to obtain flexibility of distribution of 
labor costs, with its attendant good effects. It should be recognized that payroll costs 
for both certified and noncertified personnel are the largest single item of expenditure 
for the school districts. 

The rnechanizotion of the payroll system, together with personnel record- 
keeping, shculd be the first order of business insofar as the mechanical approoch to the 
total systems problem in the school district Is concerned. Mechanization of poyroll 
preparatioi) must precede mechanization of the genei-a! accounting system, 

[n orrter for County administrators, the Instructionol staff, the principals, 
ond other cost center supervisors to be able to operate efficiently, it is necessary that an 
operational cost control system, fully mechanized, be inauguroted. The type of data to 
be produced on o monthly bosis is as follows. 
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COMPARATIVE BUDGETED EXPENDITURES TO DATE 



Cost Center 


Expended 
To Date 


Yearl y 
Budgeted 
Amount 


Over or Under 
Expenditure 


Per Cent 
Over or 
Under 




COMPARATIVE OPERATING COS', 


TO DATE 




Cost Center 


Period 

Costs 


Accumulative 
Costs 
To Date 


Accumulative 
Costs for 
Previous Year 


Per Cent to Date 
Over or Under 
Previous Year 



Af present, food se'‘vice accounting Is separately administered In some 
districts. This situation is undesirable from an administrative standpoint anc is not sound 
financial practice. These functions and ail other accounting activity that is now carried 
forward within the school system should be brought under centralized accounting control. 
There seems to be a lack of standard practice in accounting procedures throughout the 
system, and one of the first priority items on the agerida of the proposed rrxjnager ^or ad- 
ministrative services would be to inaugurate such a standard forrrwt of procedure. 

The control of inventory of all items of both capital equipment and ex- 
pendable items should also be a function of centralized accounting control and be directly 
administered ot a central location. 



Mafntertonce of Buildings, Grounds, and Equipment 

In general, the cleanliness and housekeeping in individual schools observed 
by the consultants varied from very poor to good. Some schools are in need of point and 
interior and exterior repair which can be performed only durir>g the vacation periods. The 
consultants were informed that considerable pointing is planned for the coming vacation period. 
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Equipment maintenance shops were well ordered, and it is the general 
impression ihat they are efficiently operated. 

Ttie overall objective of a preventive maintenance program is to keep 
school facilities In such condition rhat they will meet the requirements of the educational 
program; i.e,, the improvement of instruction. To be more specific, the maintenance 
program aims tor 

1 . Promote health and safety 

2. Provide operating conomies 

3. Prevent loss of time 

4. Preserve property values 

5. Retard deterioration 

6. Prevent obsolescence 

7. Develop community pride 

The proportion of the school budget set aside for maintenance expenditures 
by other school districts can be determined from several surveys conducted by the 
United States Deportment of Health, Educotion, and Welfare. Three indices were de- 
rived from the accumulated data of schools throughout the nation. These indicators or 
meosures of molntenonce costs con be employed in the followlr*g nxinner: 

1. Operation ond maintenance should consume 10 per cent of the 
school's current operoting funds. 1 7 per cent is allocated 

for operotion, then 3 per cent remains for mointenance . 

^Regionol Field Letter, No. 563, Januory 20, 1965. U. S. Deportment of Heal tf 
Educotion, ond Welfare, Office of Field Administration, Washington, D. C., 

U. S. Governnf>eni Printing Office, p. 4. 
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2. The percentage of the total cost per pupil ll'^ Average Daily 
Attendance (ADA) spent for maintenance is 3.75 per cent. 2 

3. The school oiitrict's annual budget for maintenance should 
represent from 1 to 2 per cent of the current replacement cosis 
of the school buildings and contents. 3 

If orderly, efficient, economical maintenance program*, are to be planned 
and conducted, the administration must have complete information about facilities and 
♦heir requirements for upkeep. These programs depend on adequate budgets; hence, 
pertinent data must be received early enough to allow thorough study and analy>is of 
prospective programs in relation to money available. The supervisor of buildings ond 
grounds should collect and keep adequate records on each school building. On the basis 
of Information thus assembled, officials can plan the program, assign priorities, and 
schedule the work. 

The first step in pla ning sound, long-range maintenance programs is to 
collect data on all district-owned school buildings, grounds, and equipment. This can 
be accomplished by a maintenance survey conducted by the district's supervisor of 
buildings ond grounds. 

The survey director and perhaps an assistant, both with wide practicol 

knowledge of school construction, should visit and thoroughly inspect every school 

building in the district. Other rr^embers of the survey team rvay change from school to 

^Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 195^ o8. U. S. Government 
Printing Office, V'ashington, 0. C., 1961, p. 72. 

30rganizing the Maintenoace Program. Bulletin 1960, No. 15. U. S. Government 
Pflntir>g Office^ Washington, 0. C. 



school, but for each school the team should include the principal, one or more 
teachers, ond one or more lay citizens representing the community in which the 
school is located. Lay citizens who have some knowledge of building construction 
can contribute more significantly to the team's efforts than those lacking such knowledge. 
Board members, at their discretion, may wish to join the team from tine to time. 

Sur\'ey techniques may vary from district to district, but experience 
has shown that satisfactory results can be achieved only if the team uses a carefully 
planned checklist. This document lists items to be checkec and provides space for 
comrrients, observations, and estimated costs of each needed repair. School officials 
may wish to develop a checklist of their own. For convenience, the list may be divided 
into three parts: one for buildings, one for grounds, and one for equipment. The 
building checklist moy start with the roof and end with the footing. 

Although the building rrxjintenance survey can be conducted at any 
time, the summer months, vhen school is not in session, maybe most procticol from 
the standpoint both of administration and of unhampered working conditions for the 
survey team. When all school buildings of the district hove been checked, necessary 
doto on maintenance needs con be tabulated, analyzed, and reported to the administration. 

Trained people moy be required when special inrpections ore >n$idered 
necessary: architects and structurol engineers if structural safely is to be checked; 
boiler inspectors if boiler problems ore Involved; and safely engineers, often assisted 
by fire chiefs ond insurance officials, if fire safely is lo be determined. 
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Close surveillance of the school plant by the principal moy require 
the help of all school employees in a position to detect maintenonce problems in 
their earliest stages. Custodians moy discover and either correct or report malfunctioning 
sofety controls for boilers ond thus prevent possible explosions causing property damage, 
plant shutdown, and injury to building occupants. Teochers moy discover and report 
darTKiging moisture infiltrotion during seasons of heavy precipitation. Lunchroom workers, 
in daily contact with food preporaticn and service equipment, may report conditions 
which they consider hazardous. Similorly, other building personnel (and pupils) can 
and should inform the principol about maintenonce problems that appjear to need attention. 

Every reported instance of main*' .once need should be investigated 
by the principol or should be referred by him to the head custodian for checking. Some 
complaints, reports, and observations by building personnel may be of little significance, 
others of great importance. These procedures will be helpful in preventing additional 
or prolonged property domage, will save money, will spreod mainterx)nce expenditures 
evenly over the years, ond moy prevent injury or death. 

It is incumbent upon the school officials to publicize the advantages 
inherent in a long-range, well planned, adequately financed maintenance program. 

V/c oil are creatures of our environment. Suitable or satisfactory behavior potterns 
of children and more effective teacher-pupil interaction ore the direct results of superior 
teaching skills, but these same desiroble school objectives ore also the indirect results 
of a pleosing, comfortable, end satisfying physicol environment. 
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Business Education and Computer Technology 



It became apparent early in the study that none of the school districts 
in Iredell County was offering instruction in data processing and computer technology 
at the eleventh- and twelfth-grade level. The administrators of the County school 
system have, however, instituted an Investigation of costs and feasibility of such a 
program. The consultants are of the opinion that such a program should receive the 
direct attention of ‘xhool district administrators and boards of education forthwith. Many 
school systems throughout the country and In the Carol Inas are now well along with com- 
prehensive programs in this area and the positive results are well known. Accordingly, 
the consultants propose that Immediate steps be taken to inaugurate such a program on a 
Countywide basis without delay. 

Individuals of limited intellectual abilities can be taught to operate 
data processing machines under direct supervision just as they can be taught to operate 
Industrial machines of considerable complexity. These Include key punch machines and 
other peripheral equipment. The school districts have an obligation to provide this type 
of trolning for these individuals. 

A forward program for the purpose of training instructional personnel 
should be instituted. Selected members of the business education instructional staff 
of each school district should attend a reputable basic computer school . This service 
is offered by IBM without cost, other than transportation. If the client has leased or 
purchased IBM equipment. 
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Material and course content are available to aid in preparing programs 
to suit the specific instructional needs of the school districts. 

There are three categories of students who would benefit from a vigorous, 
forward dato processing program administered by business education departments as follows; 

1. Students of limited intellectual abilities who will terminate 
their formal education at the completion of grade twelve. 

Some of these students can be taught basic 
machine operation If they are properly motivated 
and, as a result, become immediately employable . 

2. Students who intend and have the potential to pursue careers in 
business adrriinistration and accounting. 

These st*'dents sbou.d be offered at least two 
semesters of data systems, programming, and 
related techniques for credit. "Hands on" com- 
puter experience is desirable, 

3. //»athematics and science nnojors and other gifted students major- 
ing in other disciplines. 

These students should be offered at least two 
semesters for credit as ele:tives. "Hands on" 
computer experience access to termlnols is 
also desirable for this category. These students 
should have precollege indoctrination in computer 
technology and symbolic languages such os Fortron, 

Cobol, etc. 

In conclusion. It should be stoted that this type of progrortj can be 
initiated at minimal cost on a phase basis. 
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VII 



FINANCIAL CONSIDERATIONS 

This chopter considers some financial considerahlons ond implications 
of consolidation for the three school districts of Iredell County, Mooresville^ and 
Stotesville. 

Special Stote Aid for Con so I Idotion 

In North Carolina there Is no real financial Incentive for consolidation. 
There Is only a kind of save-harmless policy adopted by the State Board of Education^ 
which assures to a merged district for two y^rs state funds for general control equiva- 
lent or no less than these units would have received as Independent districts. 

if the State Is serious obcut consolidation of school districts. It must do 
much more than it is ot present os fcras firKincial Incentives are concerned. Districts 
which stand to lose or remai n the some financia lly resist consol idotion. 

Other stotes provide financial Incentives. In New York State, for 
example, school districts reorganizing after July 1 , 1965 are eligible to receive 
additlorol building expenses aid and addltiono* operating expenses old. * 

1 . I ncentive 6ulldlr>g Expenses Aid ■ whenever o distilct reorganizes 
ofter July 1 , 1965 In accordance with Ihe State Plan as announced 
or reaffirmed by the Commissioner, ond ii the reorganizotion o) 
completes the Stote Plon ond b) falls into one of the five cotegories 
described below, such reorganized district Is entitled to additional 

^ Source: Section J602 of the FtewVork^tote Education Low. 
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building expenses aid amount'ng fo 25% of the building expe.ises 
aid otherwise payable based on approv ed expenditures for debt 
service, or from budgetary appropriations, or from reserve funds 
for projects In which the general contracts were awarded after 
reorganization and prior to July 1 , 1975, or within five years 
from the effective date of the reorganization, whichever is later. 

To be eligible for this additional aid the reorganization must 
include at least: two high school districts; or one high school 
district plus at least nine other districts, or two central school 
districts; or one K’gh school district plus at least one district 
with more than eight teachers; or one city school district plus 
at leost seven other districts. 

The incentive aid on such projects plus regular building aid 
mo/ not exceed 95% of the approved expenditures for debt 
service plus the approved expenditure from budgetary appro- 
priotlons or from reserve funds which are used to determine 
the regular building aid for the year in question for such 
projects. 

2. Incentive Operating Aid - whenever two or more districts 

reorgonize after July 1 , 1965 and before September 1 , 1970, 
and such reorganization o) completes the State Plan asan- 
nouiiced or reaffirmed, and b) foils into one of ths five 
categories described above, the operating expense aid is 
Increased by 10% not to exceed a total of 90% of the ap- 
proved operating expenses or the $760 per pupil ceiling, 
whicliever is the lesser, for a period of five years begin- 
ning with the first year of operation as o reorganized district. 
Thereofter, the additional aid is determined by reducing the 
10% by one per cent for eoch yeor, beginning with the sixth 
year of operation as a reorganized district, and continuing 
until the additional operating aid is eliminated. For example, 
in the sixth year of operation 9% is used, in the seventh year 
8% is used, etc . 



Ability to Support Education 

Iredell is by no means a poor County. In 1966 out of 100 counties in 
the State it ranked fifteenth, with a per copita persorral income of $2,420. This 
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figure was well above the medicr' of $1 ,825. Equolized voluation per pupil enrolled 
is a figure frequently used to assess a district's ability to support education. In 1966- 
67, Iredell ranked 36th out of the 100 counties, with a valuation of $19,774, well 
above the median figure of $16,91 9. * 

Table 32 and Chart 15 show the actuol assessed valuation from 1965 
through 1969 and the assessed valuations from 1970 through 1975 as projected by 
consultants for the three school districts ond the entire County. Projections were 
mode on the basis of the growth in valuations in the districts from 1965 through 
1969. The table arvd chart show a more r^ipid rate of growth in the County outside 
the cities thon in the cities themselves. This assumes no annexation by the two 
cities. 

Assessed valuations are at 75 per cent cf true valuation. 



* Stotisticol^ervices, Department Public Instruction, North Carol ino, Profile of 
Slgniflcont Factors In Educotlon in North Corollno, A Ronklng of School A dminls- 
trotive Units, July, 1968. 
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Table 32 

ACTUAL AND PROJECTED ASSESSED VALUATIONS 
IREDELL COUNTY, MOORESVILLE, AND STATESVILLE 
1965-66 through 1975-76 



Year 


Iredel 1 County 


Moore-ivi He 


Statesville 


Total 


1965-66 


$108,841,968 


$ 40, 141,720 


$ 81,709,150 


$230,992,838 


1966-67 


116,714,328 


43,368,629 


86,411,377 


246,494,334 


1967-68 


137,774,662 


46,576,892 


90,653,143 


275,004,697 


1968-69 


173,930,973 


55,069,604 


108,464,410 


337,464,987 


196V-70 


185,026,317 


57,779,869 


114,658,259 


357,464,445 


1970-71 


217,400,000 


64,000,000 


126,200,000 


407,600,000 


1971-72 


255,500,000 


70,800,000 


139,000,000 


465,300,000 


1972-73 


300,200,000 


78,400,000 


153,000,000 


531,600,000 


1973-74 


352,700,000 


86,800,000 


168,500,000 


608,000,000 


1974-75 


414,500,000 


96,000,000 


185,500,000 


696,000,000 


1975-76 


487,000,000 


106,300,000 


204,300,000 


797,600,000 



It is anticipated that the ratables will cDnlinue to grow at a faster rate 
outside than inside the two cities. These ratables will give more of a tax base for tax- 
ation and support of the schools. In 1965 the County school district contained 47. 1 per 
cent of the County's ratables, Mooreiville 17.5 per cent and Statesville 35.4 per cent. 
In 1975 it is expected that the County school district would contain 61 . 1 per cent of 
the County’s ratables. Mooresville 13.3 per cent and Statesville 25.6 per cent. 
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CHART 16 

ACTUAL AND PROJECTED ASSE^ED VALUATIONS 
IREDELL COUNTY SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 1965-66-1975-76 
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Valuations have been rising faster than enrollments In the whole County. 
Equalized valuation per pupil In 1969-70 wos $27,406. This trend is expected to con- 
tinue through the early 1970's. This measure indicates that Iredell County has and will 
continue to have ability to support education at a higher level than it has in the past. 

Revenue end Current Operating Expenditures 

In North Carolina funds for current operating expenditures come mainly 
from the State. Funds are also provided through local and county units, and there are 
also federal funds involved. However, It Is the State which provides the basic support. 
In 1967-68 for exomple, on a statewide basis, of the total funds for current operating 
expenditures, 69,6 per cent wos provided by the Stote; 14.0 per cent wos from federal 
sources, and 16,4 per cent came from local sources. There Is considerable disparity 
among the various districts, of course. In this same year Iredell County reported thot 
86. 1 per cent of its funds came from the Stote,* 

In the same year the brea!<down for Iredell County and the two cities 
of Mooresviile and Statesville was; 



AdministraHve 

Unit 


Per Cent of Total by Source 


State 


Federal 


Local 


Iredell County 


86.1 


5.1 


8.8 


Mooresviile 


65,8 


14.0 


20,2 


Stotesville 


72.4 


8.4 


19.2 



♦ 



Deportment of Public Instruction, Statlstlcol Services, N, C,, Current Expenditures 
by Source of Funds, 1967-68. 



It is Immediotely apparent that the two cities were supplementing State 
school funds from local tax sources to a much greater extent than was the County In this 
year. This is still true in 1969-70, 

In 1966-67 the three districts had the following per pupil expenditures 
of funds raised locally;* 



Administrative Unit 


Amount 
Per Pupil 


Ronking In 
169 units 


Iredell County 


$31.58 


146 


Mooresville 


$80.16 


29 


Statesville 


$72.31 


37 



In North Carolina State-allotted professional personnel are pold In 
accordance v/lth State salary schedules adopted by the State Board of Education, 
Teochersare paid on the basis of this State schedule from State funds. In order to 
attract and retain better teachers many local administrative units provide salary 
supplements for teachers from local tax funds. Some units use local funds to em- 
ploy odditionol personnel, beyond those allotted by the State, 

Table 33 Is the State salary schedule. Table 34 gives the annual 
supplements by the odministrative units In Iredell County, for 1967-68 and for 
1969-70, 



* A Ranking of School Administrotive Units , op. cit. 
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Toble 33 

STATE NINE MONTHS' SCHOOL FUND 
INDEX SALARY SCHEDULE FOR 1970-71 
CLASSROOM TEACHERS - 9-1/4 MONTHS' EMPLOYMENT 



Index 




Solary 




Types of Certificotes ond Certificote Levels 


Monthly 


Annuol 
9-1/2 Mos. 


riQ't 


"A" 


"B" 


"C" 


Elem Elem Non- 

"A" "8" Stondord 


1.51 


$990 


$9, 158 


13 










1.48 


969 


8,963 


12 










1.45 


948 


8,769 


11 










1.42 


927 


8,575 


10 










1.39 


906 


8,381 


9 


12 








1.35 


885 


8, 186 


8 


11 








1.32 


864 


7,992 


7 


10 








1.29 


843 


7,798 


6 


9 








1.26 


822 


7,604 


5 


8 








1.22 


801 


7,409 


4 


7 








1.19 


780 


7,215 


3 


6 








1.16 


759 


7,021 


2 


5 








1.13 


738 


6,827 


1 


4 








1.10 


717 


6,632 


0 


3 








1.06 


696 


6,438 




2 








1.03 


675 


6,244 




1 


6 






1.00 


654 


6,050 




0 


5 






.97 


633 


5,855 






4 






.94 


612 


5,661 






3 






.90 


591 


5,467 






2 






.87 


570 


5,273 






1 






.84 


549 


5,078 






0 


5 




.81 


528 


4,884 








4 




.78 


507 


4,690 








3 


4 


.74 


486 


4,496 








2 


3 


.71 


465 


4,301 








1 


2 


.68 


444 


4,107 








0 


1 3 


.64 


423 


3,913 










0 2 


.61 


402 


3,719 










1 


.58 


381 


3,524 










0 


.55 


360 


3,330 










NS 



Add; $120 per month/ $1, MO onnuol, to the obove schedule for o person holding on eorned 



Doctor's Degree In the oreo or subject tought. 



Note: 

O 

ERIC 



The monthly salary governs the lotol sofory to be poid. 
been rounded off to the neorest dollar amount* 
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Table 34 

ANNUAL SUPPLEMENT FOR TEACHERS 
1967-^8 





Graduate Certificate 


A Certificate 


Units 


Minimum 


Maximur 


Minimum 


Moximum 


Iredell County 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Mooresville 


$540 


$ 540 


$405 


$ 405 


Stotesville 


375 


475 


325 


425 


Charlotte -Mecklenburg 


750 


1,600 


600 


1,400 




1969-70 






Iredell County 


200 


200 


150 


175 


Mooresvil le 


540 


540 


405 


405 


Statesville 


375 


475 


325 


425 


Charlotte -Mecklenburg 


845 


1,920 


650 


1,660 



In 1967-68 Iredell Coujity paid no supplement. Not until this current 



year 1969-70 did they pay any supplement. For some years now the City districts have 
been paying a supplement. The County hos been and still is in a very unfavoroble posi- 
fion in regard to salary, to attract and retain teachers. Competition for teachers among 
the three distiicts could, of cou'*se, be eliminated upon consolidation. 

A study of the figures also shows how unfavorable o position Iredell 
County and its two cities are in relation to Charlotte -Mecklenburg, which is directly 
to the south. 
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The supplemenJory tax budget for 1969-70 allowed the County to 
supplement professional salaries and to employ extra personnel. This offers, of course, 
the opportunity to attract and retain more qualified personnel and to improve education. 



Quolity Educotlon 

The quality of education is measured in a number of ways. One measure 
related to quality is expenditure per pupil. Using this yardstick in 1966-67 the quality 
of education in the County ranked below the two cities. In fact, ranked in terms of all 
the 169 administrative units in the State it ranked last in expenditure per pupil. Table 
35 lists selected administrative units and their per pupil expenditures, all sources, for 
1966-67. 



Table 35 

PER PU^IL EXPENDITURE, ALL SOURCES, 
BY ADMINISTRATIVE UNITS, 1966-67 



Administrative 


Amount 




Unit 


Per Pupil 


Rank 


Hendersonville 


$572.08 


1 


Mecklenburg 


478.89 


19 


Mooresville 


415.19 


109 


Statesville 


395.40 


134 


Iredell County 


334.67 


169 


Total State; $426.29 


Range of Per Pupil Expenditure; 




Low 


- $334.67 




High 


- $572.08 




Median 


- $432.29 




Source; A Ronki 


ng of School Administrative Unit?, op. cit. 
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Table 36 shows fhe per pupil expend! fures for fhe year 1967-68. 



Table 36 

PER PUPIL EXPENDITURES, ALL SOURCES, 
BY ADMINISTRATIVE UNITS, 1967-68 



Administrative Unit 


Amoi'nt 
Per Pupil 


Iredell County 


$373.23 


Mooresvi Me 


$473.95 


Statesville 


$437.37 



Source; Stafe Deparfmenf of Public InslrucMon, 
Raleigh, North Carolina 



A critical issue is the expenditure level In the County. There are Indi- 
cations that th * low expenditure level in the County may hcve affected education adversely. 

Tables 37-41* compare the three school districts, along with Mecklenburg 
to the south, on a number of measures, which can be related to educational quality. 



Table 37 

PER CENT OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS WITH GRADUATE CERTIFICATES 
North Carolina School Districts 
1966-67 



ERIC 



Administrative 

Unit 


No. of 
Teachers 


No. 

"G's" 


Per 

Cent 


Rank 


Statesvi Me 


202 


42 


20.8 


17 


Mooresvi lie 


105 


20 


19.1 


21 


Mecklenburg 


3,547 


599 


16.9 


34 


Iredell County 


349 


43 


12.3 


77 




Rongi 


j of Per Cents 






High 






43.4 


1 


Low 






2.5 


160 


Median 






12.1 





* These data are from o Profile of Significant Factors in Education in North Corollna , 
A Ranking of School Adminisiralive Units , prepared by Statistical Sen<^ice$, Deport 
ment of Public Instruction, Raleigh, North Carolina, J ily 1968. 
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Table 38 

PER CENT OF PROFESSIONAL STAFF 
WITH OTHER THAN "A" OK "C’ CERTIFICATES 
Norfh Carolina School Districts 
1966-67 



Administrative 

Unit 


Total 

Staff 


Below 

"A" 


Per 

Cent 


Rank 


Mecklenburg 


3,820 


26 


0.7 


13 


MooresvMIe 


114 


2 


1.8 


36 


Statesville 


219 


5 


2.3 


46 


Iredell Count/ 


373 


30 


8.0 


125 




Range of Per Cents 




High 






21.4 


160 


Low 






0.0 


1-7 


Median 






4.55 





Table 39 

PUPIL-STAFF RATIO 
North Corolina School Districts 
1967-68 


Administrative 


1967-68 Total 






Unit 


Enrollme Professional Staff 


Ratio 


Rank 


Mecklenburg 


81,973 3,740 


21.9 


23 


Mooresville 


2,546 111 


22.9 


64 


Statesvi Me 


4,965 213 


23.3 


83 


Iredell Count/ 


9,460 371 


25.5 


151 




Range of Per Cents 






Low 




19.0 


1 


High 




27.5 


160 


Median 




23.3 






2K 
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Table 40 

NUMBER OF LIBRARY BOOKS PER PUPIL ENROLLED 
North Cai'olina School Districts 
1966-67 



Administrative 

Unit 


No. of 
Volumes 


Enrol Iment 


No. Per 
Pupil 


Rank 


Mooresville 


28,391 


2,466 


11.51 


20 


Statesville 


49,393 


4,939 


10.00 


67 


Mecklenburg 


706,721 


78,991 


9.95 


70 


Iredell Ccunty 


77,989 


9,216 


8.46 


122 




Range of Per Cents 






High 






16.57 


1 


Low 






5.69 


169 


Medlon 






9.55 






Table 41 








PER CENT OF HIGH SCHOOL 








GRADUATES ENTERING COLLEGE 






North Carolina School Districts 






1966-67 






Administrative 


No. of 


Entering 


Per 




Unit 


Graduates 


College 


Cent 


Rank 


Stotesville 


277 


155 


55.9 


13 


Mecklenburg 


4,110 


2,057 


50.0 


26 


f Mooresville 


149 


61 


40.9 


51.5 


Iredell County 


465 


123 


26.5 


134 




Range of Per Cents 






High 






69.5 


1 


Low 






11.7 


166 


Median 






33.8 
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The County Commissioners must continue to be - and ihe citizens of the 
County, too - concerned with raising quality in the County schools. An increased tox 
rate and more money will nv'^t guarantee educational quality. There are many factors 
Involved in educational quality. However, a higher expenditure level will allow the 
County to be more competitive in the teacher market. The County wil’ better be able 
to attract and retain better teachers. There should be fewer teachers with substandard 
certificates. It will be possible to have better supervision of staff and curriculum. The 
middle grade program may be expanded and improved. It will be possible to purchase 
more books and educational materials. 

Consolidation and Equalization of Tnx Effort 

Consolidation should bring with it on equalization of program and serv- 
ices. This will require an equalization of expenditure level in the County and, of 
course, an equalization of tax effort. The consolidotion of these units with different 
tax rates, different salary supplements, different services, etc., would pose serious 
administrative and morale problems. 

The cities expect that equalizotlon will be upward toward the expen- 
diture level of the cities and not downv/ard to the level of the County. Such an 
equalization would mean a per capito expenditure of $94, at the Mooresville level 
and an approximote $.45 tax rote, calculated on current valuation and enrollments. 

By law the Moviresville school board may levy a supplemental tax rate 
up to $ .40 per $ 100. Statesville may levy a rate of up to $. 30 for the schools, thi; 
having been authorized by o vote of the citizens. 
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The tax rote in the County is dependent on the politically elected County 
Commissioners. The Commissioners may increase or decrease or retain a tax rate. The 
fear of the cities is that political expediency will determine the tax rate and expendi- 
ture level In the County's schools. 

Vrhat Mooresville and StotewHIe fear is a leveling process. They cite 
on unwillingness on the port of the County to support education. They fear that rather 
thoa increased level of education, there will be a decreased level . 

Desirobly, for the cities and County, too, there would be a guarantee 
or ogreement written Into consolidation that support or expenditure level will not fall 
below o certain level. Most simply, this agreement would take the form of expenditure 
per pupil; for Instance, that no less would be spent than the amount now expended by 
Mooresville - about $94.* In terms of the present infloted economy an annual increase 
af 5 per cent in this expenditure level would not be unreasonable, so that in 1970-7t 
the per capita expenditure would be set ot about $99, The tox rate would be set accord- 
ingly by the County to raise this amount. 

Costs ond Tox Rote Under Consolidotion 

Under consolidotion will there occur greoter efficiency and economy, 
allowing more services for less cost? Con the consolidoted district buy the same that 
Mooresville Is now buying for a $94 supplementol expenditure for less? Undoubtedly, 
there should be certoln efficiencies ond economies. In purchoslng ond tronsportotion. 



This Includes the omount currer.tly rolsed by the County ond the city. 



fo; example. However, the need for expanded services, the rising costs of maintenance 
c id operation of buildings, of insurance, inflation and the national economy - all these 
factors end others wilt moke it difficult to reduce the expenditure. The pressures are 
for on Increase at some 5 to 10 per cent o year. 

Initially, the tax rate will, of course, Increase for all residents of the 
cities as well as the County outside the cities. If the tax rate rises to $.45 for current 
expenditures, it will be an increase of $.29 for those living outside the cities, $.09 
for Mooresville, and of $. 12 for Statesville. These figures are estimates for 1970-71 . 

Optimistically, it can be expected that a rising tax base will offset 
rising costs, so that the countywide tax rate for current expenditures will remain near 
$.45, and even drop somewhat. If, for instance, costs were to rise by 60 per cent by 
1975, from $94 to $150 per capita, the tax rate would remain near $.45 per $100, 
ossuming on Increased tax base, to $797,600,000. If costs were to rise by 30 per cent 
by 1975 to $122 per capita, the tax rate would drop to near $.38. 

State aid, can, of course, be increased which will have an effect - In 
lowering the local tax rate. 

A Grodual Equal izot Ion of Tox Effort 

A major stumbling block to consolidation has been and still is the differ- 
ence In tax effort between the cities and the County. Tax effort con be defined as the 
amount of dollars roised locally per pupil for educational purposes. The foct Is that the 
two cities have been willing in the past to tax themselves more for the support of educa- 
tion. The Cou nty's citizens os recently as 1968 turned down by a vote an increase in 
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fhe supplemental tax for the support cf education. During the course of the study the 
consultants have repeatedly been told that the County will not willingly tax itself ony 
more to support education. 

it moy be thot a 29 cent tax rate increose will be too much too suddenly 
for the County resident. It may very well be that the fears of the cities cannot be 
allayed in order to bring consol idotion about before tax effort is equalized and guaran- 
teed, Another route Is the continuance of the gradual absorption of the cities' tax lOtes 
by the County and effecting of an equalization of tax effort and program and services. 
Once this equalization is achieved, then consolidation may be achieved more easily. 

The Counly Commissioners and school authorities have long beer, aware 
of a dispority In expenditure levels ond the eftect of such the school children of the 
County, in order to equalize educational opportunity the Commissioners began in 
)969-70 to absorb the local tax levies of the cities. Simply, this means that the County 
raised its tax rate to collect and distribute among the three units more funds. This means 
the County would raise and distribute more funds per capita. The two cities in receiving 
more from the County would have to raise less in their toxing authority and could reduce 
their lax rates. Table 42 shows a history of tax rates from 1965 through 1969 in the three 
administrative units. 
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Toble 42 

SUPPLEMENTAL TAX RATES FOR CURRENT EXPENDITURES 
IREDELL COUNTY, MOORESVILLE, AND STATESVILLE 
1965-69 



Districf 






YEAR 






1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


Iredell County 


.095 


.108 


.10 


.095 


.16 


Mooresville 


.27 


.27 


.27 


.27 


.20 


Statesville 


.24 


.24 


.26 


.24 


.17 



Per $100 

Specifically, In 1968-69 the County rolsed $33 per capita with a ,095 
tax rate. In 1969-70 it raised $50 with a . 16 tax rate. This enabled the County to 
institute a supplement for the professional staff for the first time and to employ some 
extra personnel. It allowed the cities to maintain their local expenditure level and 
at the some time reduce their tax rotes. What was accomplished was a start toward 
equali 2 ation of tax effort and educational opportunity in the County. 

Costs per pupil are continuing to rise. Inflation, the rising costs of 
services and materials, the investment in Increased and improved educational services 
and materials - these will all contribute to rising costs. The State salary schedule 
increased by 9+ per cent from 1969-70 to 1970-71. Locally financed costs will also 
go up - costs for Insurance, utilities, maintenance, clerical and janitorial services 
(the so-called housekeeping costs), cost for salary increases for additional personnel 
beyond the State allotment. If the educational program is not to suffer, these increased 
expenditures must be met with increosed revenue. 
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Certainly, the County should not cease to absorb the supplemental 
school tax levies of the two cities. There should be an annual Increase each year in 
the amount raised per capita {at least 5 per cent) to offset increased costs and the 
inflationary spiral. The ^oal should be more than the equalization of educational 
opportunity and program for the whole County; it should be more than the bringing 
of the County up to the level of the two cities. A new level should be reached, 
beyond what the cities have already achieved or would have achieved independently. 

Whether at or before consolidation, the absorption by the Coun y of 
the cities' supplemental tax could bring about an equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity throughout the County, including the cities, for all the County's children. 

This makes good sense in that children now resident in the County may very well 
become residents of the cities and those now living in the cities may well move into 
the County. A young person educated in one of the cities may marry a person edu- 
cated in the County. In short, in a multitude of wo; > the proximity of County and 
cities demands an equalization of opportunity and program. 

Table 43 shows the amounts raised per capita and the tax rates for 
1969-70 and the proposed amounts to be raised in 1970-71 and estimated tax rates, 
if the County is gradually to continue to absorb the levies in the cities and at the 
same time meet rising costs and provide increased educational services. 

The per capita expenditures of $60 distributed throughout the County 
will allow the County to meet increased costs, to increase its low supplements by 
approximately 40 per cent, and to employ three or four more additional personnel. 
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Table 43 

AMOUNT RAISED PER CAPITA AND TAX RATES 
IREDELL COUNTY, MOORESVILLE, AND STATESVILLE 

1969-70 



Administrative 

Unit 


1969-70 


1970-71 


Estimated 


Per Capita 


Tax Rate 


Per Capita 


Tax Rate 


Iredell County 


$50.00 


.16 


$60.00 


.202 


Mooresville 


43.36 


.20 


38.34 


•16 


Statesville 


35.49 


.17 


29.05 


■ 13 



The esVimated tax rate increase of approximately $.04 at the County 
level will provide this $60 per capita. The cities will be able to reduce their rates 
by $.04, and provide for increased costs and expanded services, at approximately 
5 per cent. 

It is to be noted that the figures for 1970-71 are estimates. They are 
bosed on o number of assumptions, that costs in the cities will rise about 5 per cent 
and on projected property valuations. Once the budgets have been finalized in the 
three districts, the figures wfll need to be calculated in terms of other revenue avail- 
able, of exoct property valuation, and of actual monies needed for the fiscal year 
1970-71. 

Capital Outlay 

In North Carolina the fiooncing of school construction has been largely 
left to the school administrative units. In Iredell County capital outlay funds are raised 
by County taxat! ^n and distributed to the three administrative units on the basis of a 
mutual agreement of the three Boards of Education and of the County Commissioners. 
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Table 44 shows the amount allolted to each administrative unit under this 
agreement. The agreement extends from July 1, 1967, to June 30, 1971. In each of 
these fo'.ir years, a sum of $1,000,000 is collected and then allotted to each unit. The 
annual allotment is based on need for particular facilities in the immediate district, not 
on per capita figure. At the end of the four years, however, each unit will have received 
an allotment of the total amount collected, of the $4,000,000, on the basis of its enroll- 
ment. The County having the largest enrollment receives the greatest part of the 
$4,000,000, and Mooresville having the least receives the smallest part. 

Table 44 

ALLOTMENT OF CAPITAL OUTLAY FUNDS 
IREDELL COUNTY, MOORESVILLE, AND STATESVILLE 
1967-68 through 1970-71 



Administrative 

Unit 


1967-68 


1968-69 


1969-70 


1970-71 


Total 


Iredell County 


$ 336,400 


$ 630,825 


$ 630,825 


$ 613,150 


$2,211,200 


Mooresville 


480,000 


25,000 


25,000 


52,400 


582,400 


Statesville 


183,600 


344, 175 


344,175 


334,450 


1,206,400 


Total: 


$1,000,000 


$1,000,00u 


$1,000,000 


$1,000,000 


$4,000,000 



The tax rates for capital uutlay purposes for the past three years have been 

os follows; 



1967 


.41 


1968 


.315 


1969 


.302 



In terms of bonded indebtedness the County is In an excellent position. 

As of June 30, 1970, total bonded indebtedness was $22,000. Its bonding capacity is 
5 per cent of its assessed valuation. In 1969-70 assessed valuation is set at $357,464,445. 
Five per cent of this figure is $17,873,322. There must, of course, be subtracted from 
this the $22,000 plus any other indebtedness assumed by the County. As valuation in- 
creases, so too will lending capacity. 

Although the County is at present on a pay-as-you-go bosis in regard to 
school construction, it can sell bonds to finance new schools. 

Consolidation will place different demands on building and building 
utilization. The kind and location of buildings should be determined in light of totol 
County needs. Previous to consolidation, the County Commissioners may want to review 
the construction plans of the administrative units in light of total County needs prior to 
moking any allotment of funds. It would be unwise to allow the individual units to build 
facilities which might meet their particular needs but which would be disadvantageous 
or undesirable under consol tdoticn . 

Capital outlay programs should be decided on the basis of need, by 
priority, rather than on a per capita basis. 



VIII 



ANALYSIS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Consolidation - Educationally Desirable 

The real question raised in a study of this kind Is: Is It desirable edu- 
cationally, Is It the best step for the boys and girls of the three districts for the three 
districts to consolidate Into a single unit? 

The consultants believe that consolidation of tho three districts Into a 
single adminlstrotlve unit will provide the best organizational context for quollty education. 

The equalization of educational opportunity for all pupils In the County 
Is, of coune, the most desired outcome and the major benefit of consolidation. In order 
to accomplish this equalization of opportunity, there must be an equalization of tax 
effort In the now three independent units, an equollzatlon of expenditure per pupil, and 
an equollzation of services ond materials. With consol Ida tior> must come this equalization 
of tax effort discussed In the previous chopter, Financial Considerations. 




Advantages of Larger School Districts 

The consultants recently completed a study in the Stote of New Jersey.* 

Some of the findings of that study are pertinent here. 

For an IndeperxJent opinion on excellence In school systems, county 

superintendents were asked to name two systems In their counties which they felt were 

providing the finest educatiorxal programs. These systems were then studied to determine 

what quolitles they had in common and how they differed from the average. 

^EngelhoTdt, Engelhordt and Leggett, ^*(ot Study of ScTk^oT D istrict fteorgonlzation . State 
of New Jersey, January, 1968. 
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None of the superior school systems had fewer than 1 ,000 students and 
only seven per cent of them hod fewer than 2,000 students. Although 61 per cent of 
the systems In New Jersey had fewer tV^an 4,000 students at the time, only one-third 
of the superior school systems were in this size range. Forty per cent of the superior 
systems had over 7,000 students, although only 22 per cent of the systems In the state 
were that size. If appeared then, that possibilities for excellence increased with size. 

In school districts with fewer than 4,000 students excellence was less common, although 
not unknown. 

For high schools, grode size was closely related to excellence. Forty- 
four per cent of the superior schools had over 500 students in grade ten, while only 23 
per cent of the New Jersey systems had that many. 

It appeared that excellence was na more expensive than mediacrity. 

The median cost per pupil for superior districts fell In the some range as the median cost 
for all New Jersey districts. 

The quality of a school's progrom Is clearly related to the quality of its 
teachers. Experience and professional training help the teacher do a better jcb. Higher 
salaries make it eosler to attract and hold good teachers. Small classes make it possible 
for the teacher to devote more time to individuals. 

In teaching experience, the superior districts did r>ot vary from the norm. 
Superior districts bod a higher percentage of teachers with advanced degrees; in the 
median of the superior districts 25 to 29 per cent of the total staff had master's degrees 
or better, while the median for all New Jersey districts wos 15 to 19 per cent. Only a 
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fourth of the superior districts had staffs on which less than 20 per cent of the teachers 
had advanced degrees, yet over half of all New Jersey districts were in this category. 

The median teacher salaries in superior districts was slightly higher thion 
for the state as a whole. The pupil-teacher ratio was also slightly better in the superior 
districts: only 21 per cent of the superior districts averoged over 25 students per teacher 
as contrasted to 33 per cent for the state. 

What were the characteristics of the high school in superior districts? 
Nineteen per cent of the high schools in superior districts had enrollments of 2,000 or 
more, while only 10 per cent of all districts in the state had high schools of that size. 

The median enrollment in high schools in superior districts was between 1 ,250 and 1 ,499. 

These high schools also offered more different courses in grades nine 
through twelve, indicating greater ability to meet the differing needs of students. Only 
11 per cent of the high schools in superior districts had fewer tbon 80 courses, while 38 
per cent of all New Jersey districts serving high school grades bod fewer. The median for 
the state wos 80-89, for superior districts 90-99. In order to have a better than even 
chance of offerir>g 8U or more courses, it ‘was necessary to hove ot leost 350 students in 
grade ten. Only 4 per cent of the schools with fewer than 250 per grade were able to 
offer 80 or more courses. 

Implicotions for Iredell 

There ore several implications of this study which are of significance in 
considering consolidation of Mooresville, Statesville, end the County schools. The first 
point is of porticular Importance to taxpoyers. It appears that larger school districts have 
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improved opportunities producing hig^ quality education at no increase in cost. The 
advantage of size is not that the system is cheaper, but that service to children may be 
improved. Therefore, one might expect that the consolidation of the total County into 
one system would not produce tax savings but would hold out the promise of improved 
educational opportunity. It is olso important to note that only opportunity is offered. 
Size in itself is no guarantee of high quality. Adequate size simply makes the possibility 
greater. Intelligent utilization of human and material resources is also required for 
fulfil Iment. 

The second point to be made is that small high schools are not fully 
adequate to meet the needs of youth. Of course, o small school can offer o wide variety 
of courses but only with very snxjll classes, extra space, ond consequent exorbitant costs. 
The New Jersey study indicates that at leost 350 students per grade in the high school 
years would be desirable in order to obtain superior performance and to offer a wide 
variety of courses This implies o three-year high school of at least 1,050 students, or 
a four-year school of 1,400, 

Mooresville High School ot 516 pupils is obviously too small. It averages 
172 pupils per grade. A review of the Stote report indicates the following courses: 



Subject Field Courses 



English 6 

Mathematics 6 

Science 5 

Social studies 6 

Foreign longuoges 5 

Business 8 

Distributive educotion 3 
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S ubject Field 



Courses 



Home arts 3 

fndustrlal arts-vocotlonal 4 

Art 2 

Music 4 

Physical education 4 



Total: 56 



In order to Improve the variety of offerings, it would be desirable for 
Mooresville High School to be almost double Its present size. Because of Its present 
location. It could Ideally serve the entire southern portion of the total County. Con- 
solidation should bring with it the expansion of Mooresville High School with an increased 
variety of educational offerings, 

Statesville High School contains 948 students. At 316 students per grade, 
it is marginal In size. Course offerings are as follows: 



Subject Field Courses 



English 9 

Mathematics 4 

Science 4 

Social studies 4 

Foreign languages 7 

Business 10 

Distributive education 1 

Home arts 4 

Industrial arts-vocationol 8 

Art 0 

Music 2 

Physical education 3 



Total: 56 
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As In the case of Mooresville, adding ninth grade courses brings the 
total up only slightly (to 62) because of the limited electives In grade nine. In ad- 
dition, several ninth grade offerings are duplicated In grade ten such as Algebra 1, 

Latin 1, and Home Economics 1. 

It is evident then, that a larger Statesville High School would be de- 
sirable in terms of variety of offerings. The enrollment projection, however, calls for 
only a modest increase In membership during the next ten years. Again, consolidation 
could result In some enlargement of the school membership with greater opportunities for 
program selection. 

At North Iredell High School, the following offerings are available in 
grades nine through twelve; 



Subject Field Courses 



English 7 

Mathematics 5 

Science 6 

Social studies 8 

Farelgn languages 6 

Business 7 

Distributive education 3 

Home arts 6 

Industrial arts-ogriculture-vocatlorKil 9 

Art 2 

Music 2 

Physical education 4 

Tatal; 65 



With a building capacity of 960, it can be seen that this high school is 
also suffering from the effects af smoll size. It should be expanded to meet growing 
enrollments in the County and to alleviate overcrowding. 
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Soufh Iredell High School is slightly larger, with a capacity of 1 ,023. 



Course offerings in grades nine through twelve are os follows: 



Subject Field Courses 



English 9 

Mathematics 6 

Science 5 

Social studies 7 

Foreign languages 5 

Business 7 

Distributive education 3 

Home orts 6 

Industrial arts-agriculture-vocotional 11 

Art 2 

Music 2 

Physicol education 3 



Total; 66 



As in the case of the other schools, it is apparent that this high school 
is too small. Exponsion to relieve overcrowding and to hondle County growth will help 
to improve its size and permit o gradual increase in course offerings. 

A coinporison of course offerings by subject fields among some selected 
larger schools and the smaller Iredell high schools is shown in Table 45. The academic 
areas ond ort are subject fields which appeor to grow with school size. Patterns of 
business and vocational-agricultural-industrial offerings are functions of the types of 
communities served ond locol employment opportunities, but even here the total is 
noticeably less in the Iredell schools. 

Course offerir>gs will vary from time to time; it is not valid to compore the 
four high schools in Iredell County purely on the basis of course offerings. What !s im- 
portant is that all four schools are too small and that this !s limiting their ability to meet 
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student needs. Additions to these schools, rather than the construction of additional 
high schools, should take place first. Consolidation would provide the rationale for 
expansion of the Mooresville and Statesville plants and student populations. 

It should be noted that the sizable Negro settlement on the eastern edge 
of Statesville in the County should not be included in the Statesville High School popu- 
lation under consolidation. Reasonable racial balance in the various high schools would 
be better maintained by continuing these children in South Iredell High School. 
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Consol Idotlon - Finonciolly Desirob!e 



The second question raised in a consolidation study is: is consolidation 
financially feasible for the three districts? Is consolidation firtancially advantageous 
for each of the three districts? Will there be greater efficiency and economy in the 
operation of the schools in a consolidated unit than in the three districts as seporate 
entities? 

The consultants believe that consolidation is financially feasible, as dis- 
cussed in the chapter Financial Considerations, Furthermore, they believe consolidation 
to be financially advantageous. 

As discussed in the previous chapter, Iredell County has the financial 
ability to support education at a higher level than it hos in the post. Valuations (ratables) 
have been increasing faster thon enrollments in the County, This trend is expected to 
continue. 

The anolysis of school building needs and the estimated costs to meet 
these needs showed a significant saving of $600,000 through consolidation. This is enough 
saving to build a 500-pupil elementary school. It is a figure significant enough to be 
given considerable weight in the decision to consolidate (see Chapter IV), 

Another benefit growing out of consolidation will be the elimirtofion of 
competition omong the three districts for capital funds. School building construction 
can be determined on the basis of total County needs rather than on a per capita, per 
district bosis. 
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Currenf expendifures cannof be expected to decrease. It will cost money 
to equalize educational opportunity in the County school district and to equalize ex- 
penditure levels throughout the County. 

However, whether the districts remain independent orconsol idate , it is 
going to cost the County residents tax money to equalize educational opportunity in the 
County school district - to equalize the educational expenditure of the County with those 
expenditure levels of the two cities. 

^or the same dollar, however, a larger consolidated district will be able 
to buy more, in materials and in services, through greater efficiency and through such 
economies as volume purchosing. 
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Other Benefits of Consolidation 



Benefits of consolidation are referred to and discussed throughout the 
report. Several of these benefits are brought together and discussed below. 

1 . Improved utilization of existing facilities. 

Consolidation wMI bring with it an improved and logical utilization 
o^ existing facilities. Pupils will be assigned to the schools nearest 
their homes. Artificial school district lines within the County will 
no longer be a determining factor in school assignments. 

An expanded Mooresville High School will serve the southern part of 
the County. The Statesville High School will serve the center of the 
County. An expanded North Iredell High School will serve the north, 
and on expanded South Iredell High School will serve the south-central 
part of the County 

As noted previously, the establishment of a Countywide organization of 
K-6, 7-9, 10-12, and of three-year high schools will relieve the 
overcrowding In the four-year Iredell County high schools. It will 
further al low a 300-Dupil addition to the Mooresville High School, 
bringing the copocity of this school to nearly 1 ,000. This size high 
school will be in a much better position to offer a broader curriculum. 

Consolidation will relieve overcrowding In the Statesville junior high 
schools. Because enrollments are expected to decrease somewhat at 
this level , an addition is not desirable. 

Housing grades seven through nine together in a junior high school 
program should also result In better facilities and a better program 
for the seventh and eighth grodes. 

2. Increased efficiencies and economies as a result of centralized: 



a. Administrotlon 

b. Purchasing 

c . Transportation 

d. Maintenance 

e. Food service 

f. Supervision 



Stafesville does not provide any schoo! transportation. Mooresville 
has some transportation. Children are transported via buses owned 
by the Mooresvllle school district. These buses are maintained through 
the County garage wltfi State funds. The County operates a number of 
buses, of course, over a large distance. There would be no difficulty 
In regard to transportation If the three districts consolidated. In fact, 
some routes could be made more efficient. Distances to assigned schools 
could be shortened In some cases. 

3. Increased and additional specialization of training and effort. (See 
Chapter VI, Administrative Organization.) 

4. Consolidation can end the competition among the three districts for 
teachers. As It is now, of course, Mooresvllle and Statesville with the 
higher teacher supplements can attract and retain teachers more reodlly 
than can the County. 
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Summary of Major Recommendations 



The recommendations of the consultants are summarized below. 

A. The three administrative units of Iredell County should be consolidated 
Info a single administrative unit. This unit will have one board of 
education and one chief school officer. 

B. Equalization of tax effort end expenditure level should be achieved 
along with consolidation. See Chapter, Financial Considerations, 
for a complete discussion of this recommendation. 

C. The newly organized unit should move toward a grade organizotion 

of 1-6, 7-9, 10-12, with kindergarten to be added as soon as possible 
for a K-6, 7-9, 10-12 organization. 

D. The newly organized district should undertake a building progrom to 
meel enrollment, facility, and program needs - a building program 
which will allow the above recommended grade orannl: atlon . 

E. The building program should consist of two phases; 

Phase 1 (Immediate action and completion by 1973 and 1974) 

1 . Build a 300-pupII addition to the MooresviMe Senior High 
School. Renovation of the existing structure should take 
place at the same time. Transfer athletic fields to junior 
high school site across the road. 

2. Build a 600-pupII oddition to the Troutman Junior High School. 

Build a 600-pupII addition to the Mooresville Junior High 
School . Expand site . 

Build two new 900-pupII junior high schools: one on the 
North High School site, and ore on the east side of the 
County. 

3. Replace the South Elementary School In MooresvMle. Site 
already purchased. 
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When Phase 1 of the building program Is completed by September, 
1974, as a target date, the school facilities should be used thus and will have tho 



following capacities: 



Senior 

High Schools Grades 



North 10-12 

South 10-12 

Mooresville 10-12 

Statesville 10-12 

lotal: 10-12 

Junior 

High Schools Grades 



Mooresville 7-9 

D. Matt Thompson 7-9 

Oakwood 7-9 

Troutman 7-9 

North (new) 7-9 

Ea*t (pew) 7-9 



Total : 

Elementary 

Schools Grades 



KhS 



Capacity 



960 

1,023 

934 

1,062 



3,979 



Capacity 



1,145 

485 

660 

1,020 

900 

900 



5,110 



Capacity 



11,888 



GRAND TOTAL: 



20,977 



Phase II (completion by 1976 and 1977) 



1* Enrollment projections show that, by 1980-81, there will be a 
need for the following additional spaces: 

Grades 10-12 - 700 spaces 

Grades 7-9 - 200 spaces 

Grades K-6 - 2,000 spaces 

2. The junior high school space needs can best be met probably through 
a single oddition on the East Junior High School. The placement of 
the addition will need to be assessed In the light of population move- 
ment end enrollment growth in the mld-1970's. 

3. Renovation of the D. Mart Thompson Junior High School should be 
undertaken. 

4. The senior high school needs can be met through additions to the exist- 
ing schools, or with a new high school of 1,000-pupil capacity. Again, 
this must await an assessment of population and enrollment growth in 

the mid-1970's. 

5. The elementary school needs will best be met through new facilities - 
four schools, each with a 500-pupII capacity. The locations of these 
schools will depend on population concentrations. The consultants 
believe that elementary schools should be neighborhood schools, to 
encourage cooperation between home and school, between porent and 
teacher. 

6. During the next ten years attention must be given to renovation and 
replacement of elementary facilities. The Mulberry School in Statesville 
should be replaced; so, too, should the original section of the Parkview 
building in Mooresville. In the County, if Brawley is not thoroughly 
renovated, it should be replaced. The same can be said for parts of the 
Celeste Henkel School. The original building at Monticello must also 
be replaced. 

in view of the building needs, it would be desiroble to undertake the 
entire building program. Phase I, as recommended by the consultants, at a cost of 
$6,522,000. This appeors wise at the present time because: 
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1 . 



The faciliMesare needed. 



2, ConsffucHon cosfs continue to rise at 10 to 12 per 
cent a year. 

These costs lie well within the County^s bonding capacity which is 
discussed in the chapter, Financial Considerations, 

The Commissioners might consider selling bonds for the junior high 
school construction, or for part of it, and financing the construction of the 300~pupil 
addition to the Mooresvilie High School and the replacement of the South School in 
Mooresville on the poy-as-you-go basis. 
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APPENDIX 



VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Particular attention in this survey has been given to the future of vo- 
cational education In Iredell County. Conferences have been held with people having 
diverse sources of information. A vocational program provides an area work force with 
needed skills, can update skills in the industrial and service labor market, end, in the 
case of vocational agriculture, is charged by the State with dissemination of new farming 
practices and adult training. The vocational teacher can profitably interact with adult 
practitioners as an employee of industry during vacation periods or as a counselor to 
farmers. By interacting with the employers of their students, vocational teachers receive 
information necessary for evaluating their own instructional program and incorporate into 
their curriculum new ideas found outside the school. The use of summers, with proper 
manogement, can provide continuing work experience for vocational teachers. It is also 
o possibility that some highly skilled individuals might be brought into the classroom as 
resource people during their season of low employment. The vocational program in Iredell 
County can and should be directed by a person (with an advisory council) who feels that 
this program is a strong link with the total community. Ihe industrial, business, service, 
and agricultural communities benefit from such liaison along with the school program. 
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Do We Need Vocational Education? 



It has been obvious to leaders and citizens of (redell County that a complete 
vocational education system Is needed for all of Its citizens. At present, the Iredell County 
system is leading the County In per cent of secondary students enrolled in vocational courses. 
Table 46 presents the latest statistics available from the State In Its 1968 Profile of Significant 
Factors In Education in North Carol ino; A Ranking of School Administrative Units. 



Table 46 

SECONDARY STUDENT ENROLLMENT IN VOCATIONAL COURSES 
IREDELL COMPARED TO OTHER AREAS 
1968 







School 


System 


Item 


Iredell 


Statesvil le 


Mooresvil le 


Total 1968 Secondory Enrollment 


2,563 


1,338 


697 


Vocational Enrollment 


1,735 


436 


207 


Per Cent of Total Enrolled In 
Vocational Courses 


67.7 


32.6 


29.7 


Rank within State's 160 Units 


31st 


141st 


147th 



Descript* /e statistics and reference points: 



I 

li 

II 
|! 

ErJc 



State average percentage is 48.8 
State middle (median) percentage is 54.4 
Lowest percentage is 16.6 
Highest percentage Is 94.4 
Mecklenburg was 24.2°'';^ or 153rd In ronk 
Hickory was 20.2% or 158th in rank 
Lenoir County waS 81 .5% or 8th in rank 
Rowan was 52.4% or 88th In rank 
Catawba was 48.6% or 101st In rank 
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Symptoms of the need for a vocational program include: 

1. Business will have some openings for high school graduates having 
entry-level skills. Entry-level skills include knowledge of vocabulary 
and a sense of safe shop behavior as well as training in the use of 
materials and techniques appropriate to the work area. 

2. Business complains that attitudes toward work of new employees leave 
something to be desired. Often high school graduates do not seem 

to receive enjoyment from a job well done; they lack a work ethic 
which many graduates of vocational programs possess. 

3. Consumers {including home owners) complain that they wait long periods 
of time for repair service. Often the repair does not remedy the trouble. 
Except for vocational agriculture programs in the County schools, students 
are not taught appliance or motor repair skills in the schools. Statesville 
has a small, weakly-financed carpentry repair and cabinetmaking shop 

in its high school . 

4. As is true In most schools across the nation, skills learned In elective 
courses in secondary schools rarely prepare boys and girls to har4dle 
home repair and remodeling. Some college preparatory pupils can get 
this training in the County High Schools and to a lesser extent in ^he 
Mooresville Junior and Senior High Schools. 

5. The high schools are primarily college preparatory in subject matter and 
methods. (This is the most economical training to give; a fact which 
may explain its predominance.) In some schools an exceptionally large 
number of students enter college or po^t-high school training. The 
statistics from guidance counselors will not be quoted since several 
faults lead to misinterpretation. It should be noted that: 

a. Post-high school training Is defined differently by various schools. 

b. There is reason to believe that follow-up stat*:tics two years 
after groduatlon would give a more valid picture of career goals; 
a study of dropouts from college should be made by counselors 

at some time . 

c. Most students may be forced to go to college since no real alternatives 
are left to them by their parents. 

d. Students may find, after matriculation, that certain colleges offer 
programs which are not sufficiently challenging to their Interests. 
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Some confributing factors to very high college enrollment figures 
include (1 ) present popular cultural pressures by news media and 
parents, (2) modest entry requirements at nearby colleges, (3) modest 
costs of nearby colleges, and (4) misplacement of students because of 
a lack of occupational experience in the secondary schools. Pamphlets 
in a guidance office are a poor substitute for course work In various oc- 
cupations. Iredell County, Including the cities, may be more like a 
cross-section of the United States thon the people of Iredell think. We 
should talk about percentages of students who should go on to college 
rather than the percentoges that do. 

6. Some people wish to create an even better tax bose In the County by 
creating a skilled labor pool. The new’ census may indicate less com- 
muting into Iredell County for [obs. Neighboring industrial centers 
(Winston-Salem, Hickory, Salisbur/, and Charlotte) might absorb vo- 
cational graduates before Iredell industry can hire them. To prepare 
graduates for surrounding industry only would not be advisable, but 
surrounding markets for labor can be used as a buffer to guard against 
overproduction in a particular vocatior>al areo before programs can be 
r edified.* A flexible ^stem of vocational education is on Important 
factor in attracting certain types of Industry. Furthermore, the graduotes 
of the vocational program have the necessary attitudes and literacy to be 
retroinoble in company education programs. 

7. !n order to keep some students In school and enable them eventually to 
acquire high school le el communications skills, appreciations, and under- 
standings, we must offer course work which has Immediate reward and 
practicality. Occupational educotlon makes theoretical courses more 
pertinent and understandoble for ev i college preporatory students. Even 
If Industry does not wish to '^ove schools teaching entry-level skills for 
jobs in such areos as textile . some actual job training may have to be 
given to cultivate interest and pride in the program. Graduates of a 
vocational program should have definite pay advantage over nongraduates 
when entering Industry. In grades eight through twelve, withdrawal 
figures (see Table 47) Indicate about five per cent of students become 
actively disenchanted v/Ith a college preparatory high school; other students 
stay In school but are undoubtedly passively disenchanted. Where large 
enrollmer^ts occur in vocatlorwl courses, percentage of dropouts decreoses. 

^Surrounding areos can act as "buffers'’ in at least two ways: 

1 . Employers outside Iredell moy employ graduates of new programs prior to 
attracting new industry to Iredell. 

2. In case of overproduction of skilled labor, the variety of neighboring 
employers can absorb skilled labor force produced prior to revision of 
curriculum. 



Table * 7 

PER CENT OF DROPOUTS FROM GRADES 8-’:, . 





Iredell County, Statesville, and Moorei 
1966-67 through 1968-69 


sviile 




Year 




S c h 


0 0 1 


S y s tern 


Item 


Iredell 


Statesville 


Mooresville* 


1966-67 


Total Enrollment 


3,271 


1,730 


875 




Dropouts 


237 


113 


36 




Per Cent Dropouts 


7.2 


6.5 


4.1 


1967-68 


Total Enrollment 


3,368 


1,748 


889 




Dropouts 


179 


81 


47 




Per Cent Dropouts 


5.3 


4.6 


5.3 


1968-69 


Total Enrollment 


3,391 


1,751 


878 




Dropouts 


158 


93 


49 




Per Cent Dropouts 


4.7 


5.3 


5.6 



*ConsultariTs ^ere able to deduct fi gures in Mooresville for pupils w ho were excused from 
school attendance because of physical or mental disability or who were committed to cor- 
rectional Institutions (W7-W8). All other figures Include state coded reasons (W5-W12). 



I I S. There Is evidence that, where a vocational program exists, aspects of 

school maintenance are Improved. Vocational education con train, as 
well as serve a maintenance or minor construction function In schools. 
Vocational agriculture Is an example of this, as well as some projects 
done In the high schools of Statesville and Mooresville. 

I j 9, Where strong vocational programs exist, there have been elements of 

strong community ties among the school, potential employers, and 

II postgroduates . Although a surprising number of college groduates return 

I to Iredell County, there is usually a predomlnonce of non-college- 

preporatory high school graduates In the home town alumni of a community. 

II 
II 
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To pay attention to the concerns of this element of the population nurtures 
a support for education which is considered relevant to the community's needs. 
Most parents want their children to become self-fulfilled, productive citizens. 

(If parents feel thot college education is the only route to this goal, the 
school system must help create an improved community image of jobs open to 
intelligent and skilled high school graduates.) 

10. The availability of open places in apprenticeship programs Is evidence that 
there Is ability to follow training in appropriate fields. 

11. Estimated growth of Iredell County points to excellent opportunity for practice 
of vocational and related avocational skills that could be taught in an ex- 
panded vocational program. Unhampered by any restrictive union practices, 
the school system could play a large part in the development of the County. 

12. Highly successful local adult education programs in North Iredell and Statesville 
are testimony to the need for on adult program, often in conjunction with 
neighboring state-supported technical institutes. Adult programs include high 
school equivalency, vocotionol, avocational, general education, and some 
professional courses. Often adult education has raised the sights of children 

of the participating parent. 



What Philosophy of Vocational and Industrial Arts Education Is Appropriate ? 

Despite the increase of leisure time in our way of life, occupations utilize 
a very large part of our waking hours. For o lorge portion of citizens in Iredell County, 
their avocational interests ore significant income ptoducers - a situation turning a second 
occupation into an enjoyable, yet not strictly leisurely, activity for hours after the primary 
wage-earning job. The type of occupation for which one is qualified often influences 
ospirations in leisure-time activities, be they as diverse as reading, sports, or participation 
in government. Public elementary and secondary education should pay attention to such 
on essential facet of our life os our future occupotion. 
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If we admit that most of our students need* not go on to liberal arts 
colleges, and that we prepare very few vocationally skilled graduates, we will see a 
large percentage of students who need guidance in the area of occupational chaice and 
preparation. A number of these students may elect to further their education In technical 
schools. However, many will enter the world, tired oF schooling and not prepared for any 
particular v.ork. In fact, many students are criticized for not "knowing what work Is.” 

To "know what work Is" is part of a liberal education; it is part of knowing yourself and 
your own capabilities. In fact, to have achieved at work is essential for self-respect. 
(Young children constantly exhibit evidence For this last assertion.} 

If some students are III prepared for work or future education - a member 
of this group has sometimes been called a "gray-area student” - we must restructure the 
curriculum to avoid placing students In an unrealistic, uninspiring, albeit economical 
program of studies. The restructuring will require better funding for facilities and a will- 
ingness of teachers to deviate from an academic lecture approach. When Interviewing 
teachers, your consultants found many teachers ready to try new approaches for the 
"average" student In order to Increase his enthusiasm for school. It Is practical to start 
a program to diminish the number oF "gray-area" students without pressuring them Irifo 
col lege. 

^Need Is meant to hove significance In two ways: 

] , Society may not need so mony college graduates. 

2 , The Individual does not have to go to col lege for a fulfil led life with 
challenge, respect, and modeiote to high Income. 
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In conclusion, we might say that public secondary education accepts 
the responsibility for preparing youth ^or essentia! ly three courses of action following 
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high school : 

Future Course of Action 

1. Enrollment for four-year professional 
or two- to four-year liberal arts 
training at colleges and university 

2. Enrollment for two-year technical 
trainir^g at such institutions as 
Mitchell College; Catawba and 
Rowan Technical Institutes; Central 
Piedmont, Wilkes, and Lenoir County 
Community Colleges 

3. Entrance into gainful vocations 
immediately upon graduation 



Term Applied to Student 

College preparatory and/or 
preprofessional student 



Prevocational student 



Vocational entrant 



Nationally, the percentages of students in these categories of college 
preparatory, prevocational, ond vocational entrant have been estimated to be approxi- 
mately equal when appropriate programs are established. (See Chart 16.) If one classified 
students os to their interest, there would be overlap among the categories. A diversified 
program provides guidance where the overlap occurs. It is interesting to note that this 
philosophy does not allow a student to enter that large group of students who are un- 
decided obout their goals, although certain methods of administration do offer opportunity 
to change. 



The programs now being encouraged v/ith federal and state funds consider 
occupational education to start earlier and encompass more students than the vocational 
programs of the past. The new programs retain the criteria of giving job-entry skills to 
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CHART 16 



PER CENTS OF STUDENT BODY WITH VARIOUS GOALS FOR FUTURE 

(Although figures are based upon desirable national figures, 
these figures could well apply to every high school in Iredell 
County, including Statesville and Mooresvllle.) 



35% of tiudentt 
may aciually 
Have eventual 
goal of 
prevocational 
cludents. 




Efficient utilization of 
centralized facilities 
may involve upper 
classmen leaving home 
school for >S day. 



Close cooperation 
arvd integrated 
funding with the 
county's sheTtcred 
workshop is 
recommended. 
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the student who spends a large portion of his time In the [ob program; this concentration 

distinguishes the new programs from traditional Industrial arts courses which taught hobby 

skills, but few skills for gainful employment.* 

Occupational education Is a program which combines Introductory vocational 

education, trade and Industrial education, agricultural education. Industrial cooperative 

training, distributive education, special education, business and office education. Industrial 

arts, arid home economics. It Involves, but often does not fund, departments In fine arts, 

science, mathematics, social studies, and other departments which may wish to modify their 

program for noncollege students. The concept of occupational education denotes a change 

from the expensive vocational education for a select few and the usually associated inadequate 

job preparation given through many industrial arts and home economics programs. Occupational 

education may Imply preparing approximately 50 per cent of students for gainful employment 

immediately after graduation from high school. Twenty per cent of these students may wish to 

go on to technical or junior colleges full or port time. Attaining [ob skills could also aid 

students If they must poy their way through higher educotlon. Other students (pn'',;bly 15 

per cent) In the high school could be stimulated (but not fully trained) by the occupational 

*lt was not intended that industrial arts education be as it usually Is today. It originated as 
a city counterpart to vocatlorval ogriculture In some instances and sometimes as a program for 
those denied entrance into highly selective regionol vocational schools. Industrial arts edu- 
cation begon with noble designs of (I) giving marketable, generalized skills to high school 
graduates for Industry, (2) giving ail students an ..ppreciatlon of modern Industrial management 
and production skills, and (3) providing basic skills with certain tools and procedures. Home 
economics was a counterpart for girls moinly to give training for future homemakers and con- 
sumers. Homemaking was rarely occupationolly oriented. Industrial arts and home economics 
students usually spent one to two hours a day on an elective, or required, one-half to one-year 
course basis, whereas vocational students spent four hours a day In shopsi Obviously, the 
industrial arts student was not oble to build as good a repertoire of skills as vocctlonal students. 
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program so thaf rhey may wish to pursue postgraduate technical courses In the regional 
vocational school, junior colleges, and four-year technical colleges. (See Chart 16 
for further explanation.) 

The remaining per cent of the students will be college prepcratory, 
optionally gaining an entry skill for business or Industry. Aside from a financial advantage 
in possessing a marketable skill, the college preparatory student becomes well rounded and 
more certain that college, rather than a technical-vocational future. Is for him. Rather 
than meeting failure In an academic atmosphere, many bright students choose a successful 
route in occupations heretofore unknown to most students , For the college-bound youngster, 
occupational education gives added owareness of occupational choices and nllows him to 
associate with and appreciate the non-coMege-bound student In ciciss acfivltlesr Skills 
gained In occupational courses are extremely useful in an area like Iredell County where 
many home owners service their own needs and sometimes engage in farming or landscaping. 
Avocationol training is a direct result of occupationa I programs.'^’ It should be noted that 
with a fully operational program in occupatiorxjl education (see Chart 16), there Is no 
"general curriculum^' i udent. Your consultants recommc-nd adoption of the Integrated 
programs of "occupotionol education" rather then those of traditional vocational or Industrial 
arts education . 

^here is evidence that the present vocational agrlcultura programs are highly successful 
05 avocational courses, even to the extent of being elected In their entirety by some college 
preparatory students. When this happens, careful guidance must be given to the students In 
selecting colleges. For example, some colleges require a foreign language for entrance; 
the college preparatory student who elects a full agricultural program may not hove time In 
high school to fulfill such a requirement. 
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There are many ways to schedule 'tudents: half-day and ffve-perlod 
students may be combined In classes or separated by morning and afternoon blocks of 
time. There are advantages to both systems; the mixing of students in the same class 
offers a social advantage at the heart of occupotional program theory. Concurrent 
teaching allows students to gain respect and understanding for one an' h^r no matter 
what specialized program they elect, college preparatory or technical. Concurrent 
teaching also permits half-day students to help the teacher in a project-centered cur- 
riculum catering to individual progress. Half-day students can help five-period students 
ar>d soon a dialogue may begin. Others claim that teachers find it more convenient to 
have classes homogeneous in ability to comprehend theory. The director and his teachers 
should find which scheduling arrangement works best . Eoch course may have a "five- or 
ten-period" curriculum which is not job entry oriented, but rother avocationul or pre- 
vocational. Occupotional courses open to juniors ond seniors in North Corolina are in 
.i.e specialization stage. We are suggesting two types of specialized courses; one is 
the concentrated speciolizotion (holf-day student), and the other is the acquaintance 
specialization (five- to ten-period student). Juniors and seniors (possibly sophomores) 
can elect a half-day program. The hours per day can be flexible. Eventually skill levels 
rather than the time spent in class should be the standard of achievement. 

What Type of Facility is Appropriate? 

For an occupotional education program, the proper facilities must permit 
dual use of most shops and rooms by half-doy students and five- to ten-period students. 
This does not allow busing of students, except In the most advanced stages. 
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Yolt consultants suggest that basic facilities should be added to all 
existing schools. Basic facilities are the least expensive spaces to equip and provide 
introductory courses for freshmen and sophomores. Advanced facilities which do not 
involve expensive equipment can also be added in local scliools where needed. In these 
advanced, local facilities, avocational education can accompany half-day student 
programs and use of facilities be made by relaic^ departments.* 

Advanced and extremely expensive facilities should be provided ot a 
centralized facility. An alternative to this strategy is to allow each school to specialize 
in one advonced, expensive areo and to bus students for portions cf the day to various schools. 
There are disadvontages to this alternative: l\ requires more involved and longer bus routes; 
it also may not succeed because some students may be reluctant to participate In classes ct 
a "rival" school. Maps 7 and 8 Mlustrote the alternatives of these plans. 

Your consultants recommend the construction of a centralized facility to 
include only advanced and expensive facilities for concentrated specialization courses. 

Other courses would be given at the local high schools. Cooperative Training Programs can 
supplement advanced instruction at the employer’s site of business; such programs are 
economicol and have up-to-date experiences. 

The site of the contralized facility should be near Interstate Route 77 to 
facilitate busing from the hiph schools, location near Interstate 40 is not irriportont since 
no high schools are located on thot route. Location in the southern portion of the County 
would place it in the seat of population and would allow a northern counterpart to be 
constructed in the future. 

*For instance, the physics teocher may wish to expose his students to equipment in the 
air conditioning-refrigeration program. 
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The Counfy now owns fwo properMes suifable for a cenfrollzed facilify: 

The Unity School and the old County Home property. There would be an advantage to 
erecting a brand new building for occupational education on a southern site. It need 
not be placed on present County property; a trade of property or compensating sale could 
possibly be made. The Unity School property will eventually be extremely valuable because 
of Its location near the crossroads of two Interstate routes. If not sold, the County’s sheltered- 
vocational workshop (as a [olnt special education, vocational rehabilitation and occupational 
program) could use these facilities. Child care occupational programs could also be located 
here. It is advantogeous for special education and child care programs to have easy east-west 
access as well as north-south access. (This is not the case with the centralized occupational 
facil ity . ) 

What Types of Courses Are Recommended? 

The current programs of Industrial Cooperative Training and Distributive 
Education (D.E.) which now are the largest programs of vocational education in the County, 
will be the capping stone to most programs offered. Cooperative Office Occupational 
Programs should also offer practical experience on the job. Although coordinators will 
be needed, follow-up on the [ob may be done by specialists in the job area. There will 
be more students on jobs during their twelfth grade year, but fewer lower classmen because 
schools wi!! be giving In-house training. (Distributive Education may be an exception in 
the general sales area.) The nature of cooperative training may change so as not to be 
attractive solely because students get paid; experience to gain marketable skills is the 
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key attraction of our future cooperative trainirig program. For those students needing 
money, a work-study program on less skilled jobs can be started; this program requires 
less supervision by the school and does not usually lead to high paying jobs. Cooperative 
training programs should be combined in ail three ureas - industrial, commercial, and 
business-office - under one cooperative training coordinator. Work-study programs may 
be under another agency, such as guidance. The program of studies to be offered must 
be finalized by the Director of Occupational Educotion, the advisory council, ond a 
planning council as suggested in the State's Handbook for Use in Planning Occupational 
Education Programs. Your consultants will suggest consideration of certain areas for 
instruction. Employment opportunities shift as one produces graduates. Some programs 
shoul I be phased in and out of the curriculum as demand varies for graduates. One also 
notes tha^ some courses contain a cluster of occupations, enabling the graduate to adapt 
to shifting labor demands. Other courses stort oit as isolated occupations, but may eventually 
develop into a cluster. The nature of the stoff and director, plus the state of vocational 
analysis, will determine the degree of clustering available.* 

Introductory or Survey Courses 

In the State of North Carolina, the phrase "introduction to vocations'^ 
has specific meaning. It refers to a choice of three specific courses given at the ninth 
grade level: 

introduction to Vocations - 7001 
Home Economics 1-711.1 or 71 1 .2 
introduction to Agriculture - 701 

^‘Clusters con be based on obstroct aptitude similarity, not outward skill similority. F^r 
instance, machine shop and surveying may be clustered on the basis of aptitude for mathe- 
natic*. Such theoretical clustering has its problems at the moment. 
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Modification of this specific implementation may be desirable for the 
following reasons: 

1. Every introductory course should be geared to giving a well rounded 
picture of occupotional roles in our society; this picture must erase 
any old ideas of sex roles. An example of this is the increasing em- 
ployment of women in cabinetmaking and milling operations. Although 
Introduction to Agriculture is a suitable preparation for cabinetmaking, 
it is probable that girls will not be shown this occupational opportunity 
if vocational agriculture is the only introductory option aside from home 
economics . 

2. In agricultural areas like North Iredell, the detailed expertise used in 
teaching Introduction to Agricultu^'o is needed. This course has proved 
useful as a substitute for industrial arts and as a needed prerequisite for 
more advanced shop work; its grcJi;ates fit well Into nonagricultural 
occupations. School systems offering this course (701), however, should 
broaden the curriculum (within or apart from the existing course 701) to 
accommodate students interested in areas not closely allied to agricultural 
concerns such as health occupotions, textile manufacture (including 
synthetics), large-sca^e transmission and generation of power, transportation 
routing, etc. It would not be difficult to restructure the agriculture program 
to involve more girls and include a complete spectrum of occupotions. Agri- 
culture is so broad in interests that a few other topics could be easily in- 
cluded. Possibly the feeder schools to North Iredell High School could 
begin the Introduction to Vocations courses in eighth grade, allowing the 
successful shop course in 701 to be given. Membership in Future Farmers 

of America should be required not only for those seriously thinking of 
agriculture as an occupation but should be open to all as an excellent train- 
ing ground for citizenship and avocational interests. 

3. In the existing home economics courses, needed homemaking skills are 
being taught, but proper aids and sophisticated planning are lacking to 
give girls career guidance. Girls and boys need skills associated with 
maintaining a family and house, but there Is not enough time to teach 
these end a survey of occupations in one year. Future Homemakers of 
America is essentially notan occupationally-oriented club as is Future 
Farmers of America. 
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U is very possible that the State is trying to accomplish too much in 
one year (ninth grade) In its Introduction to Vocations. Home 
Economics is not the only Introductory course caught in a time dilemma. 
Agriculture 701 gives basic shop safety and skill instruction which enables 
eventual attainment of home maintenance skills; It is tightly scheduled 
to give a broad picture of occupational opportunities in modern society 
along with elementary management skills. Introduction to Vocations 
must be modified in order to train in home maintenance skills; Moores- 
viile has achieved a rather successful modification. It is apparent that 
one year is too short a time to do a successful job in teoching baste 
skills, awareness of job opportunities in our nation, and economic literacy. 

North Carolina's ninth grade course in Iritroduction to Vocations has many 
worthy goals. The course will be most productive if it hos been prefaced 
with an elementary and middle school program involving economic and oc- 
cupational education. Ihe high school should develop marketable skills 
and the general survey courses should be eventually given in the middle 
school or junior high school. Guidance is also a function of the high school 
occupational curriculum, but here the guidance is a product of specialized 
In-depth experiences. 

5. Active involvement in addition to vicarious experiences should be part of 
the survey or introductory courses. Mooresville's adaptotion of the State's 
Introduction to Vocations course appears to present some excellent experience 
for the County. 

We suggest an inclusion of occupational education in grades one through 
eight. Economic theory is being taught elsewhere in the primary and intermediate grades. 
Occupational awareness can be seeded in elementary and middle school grades and be 
strengthened with active experience in eighth and ninth grades. 



Explorotory Courses (Tenth Grade) 

Exploratory courses offer practical skills and knowledge in certain areas. 

(The term "exploration'^ is used technically in North Carolina education; it refers to tenth 
grade Introduction to clusters of occupotlons. ) In some instances, the existing course syllabuse 
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in the State may not give detailed training. When possible, specific training should 
begin at this grade level. For instance, the current one period course. Introduction 
to Industrial Education, could be given along with a course in drafting and woodworking. 

The student must be given a chance to experience success ond failure with various areas 
in order to pick his speclolizat; :n in eleventh grade. These courses could be given in 
the facilities listed as recommended for specialized courses. The exploratory course for a 
cluster of occupations could involve the facilities used by students in that specialization. 

Specialization Courses and Clusters 

"Specialization is a technical term in North Corolina for advanced Junior 
and senior year courses in occupational education c Where at all possible, specialization 
courses should be open for five- to ten-year period students without prerequisites in oc- 
cupotional education. For instance, agricultural chemicals 705.8 should be open to anyone 
having biology and chemistry, but not agri-science and mechanics 702. Safe behavior is 
often given as a reason for prerequisites. Provision should be made to avoid the necessity 
for a full year's prerequisite course to teach safety requirements. The acquisition of safety 
skids could be a common course in the introductory phase or could be given in a few weeks, 
prior to entrance into the full course. 

With the entrance of the five- to te.i-peric J student into these courses, 
there are octually two courses for each of the State-suggested sp>ecial izotlon courses: 

1. Concentrated specialization 

2. Acquaintance specialization 
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Acquaintance specialization courses will be taught to any individual student for a 
shorter period of time thon concentrated specialization courses, but the shops and 
topics will be much the same. For instance, an eleventh grade college preparotory 
student may elect an introductory course in bricklaying-masonry or a construction 
trades cluster; he will receive enough training to do home repairs and minor construction. 
In the same shop a half-day student will be perfecting his skills ond possibly teaching the 
five- to ten-period student wfio is taking it as an acquaintance course. 

We suggest the; following offerings for job-entry skills and general 

education; 



Humon Services Cluster 
Occupational Objectives: 



Vocational entrant: 

Nursery school arid primary 
school aides 
Day care center worker 
Nurse's oide 
Recreation aide 

Prevocational or Preprofessional: 

Licensed practical riurse 
X-ray technician 
Laboratory technician 
(with chemistry) 
Registered nurse 
Medical receptionist 
(with some business) 



Geriatric care worker 

— aide in geriatric hospitol or 

convalescent home 

— resident or nonresident companion 

for elderly people ot home 



Dental assistant 
Dental hygienist 
Physicol therapist 
Teacher 
Mortician 
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Program Notes: 



This program will concentrate on vocational entrants, but these students may 
wish to further their education at a technical institute, hospital, or college. 

The program will deal with care of young children and care of the elderly. 

Aside from theory courses in psychology, geriatric care can be taught in a 
cooperative training program. Child care might be taught in a centralized 
facility if a vacant, convenient building is available. The best location Is 
adjacent to the comprehensive high school so that an acquaintance course in 
child care can be given. Nurse's aide training may also involve cooperative 
training. Spoce needed; for 10 high school students (not all present in room 
at once - some observe, etc.) and 15 to 20 students, we suggest 1,200 square 
feet. A small, fenced-in outdoor playground is needed. Office and preparation 
area may be 800 square feet. 

Estimated Cost: 

$45,000 per unit; at least $10,000 of this is equipment. This will serve 20 half- 
day students per year, or 10 half-day and 80 five-period (one-half year) students 
per year. 

Location: 



Unity, Mooresville Junior High School, and South Iredell. 

Textile Cluster (limited to manufacturing - no research) 

Occupational Objectives: (illustrative, not complete) 

Industry is not yet ready to specify specific occupations in this facility. It wilt 
wpply the equipmeiit to duplicate textile manufacturing operations. The size 
and detoils of training should be worked out with local industry. The cluster 
operates under U. S. Office of Education instructional program code 17.3399 
which can involve the following occupational objectives: 
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DOT Code 


Occupational 

Title 


DOT Code 


Occupational 

Title 


580.782-014 


Weft straightener 


681 .885-034 


Doubling-machine operator 


582.782-030 


Slasher tender 


681.885-038 


Gas-ree[ tender 


587.886-010 


Hebdon-machine- 


681.885-042 


Long-chain beamer 




sponger-helper 


681 .885-046 


Precise winder 


680.885-022 


Comber tender 


681.685-054 


Quilling-machine operator. 


680.885-034 


Drawing-frame tender 




automatic 


680.885-038 


Finisher-cord tender 


681.885-106 


Thrower 


680.885-066 


Picker tender 


681.887-010 


Warp boy, sorting 


680.885-074 


Picking machine operator 


682.137-010 


Foreman, spinning 


681.137-010 


Foreman, preparation dept. 


682.887-010 


Traveler changer 


681.137-014 


Foreman, winding and 


683.280-018 


Loom fixer 




twisting department 


683.380.014 


Loom changer 


681.280-014 


Machine fixer 


683.330-018 


Loom starter 


681.685-010 


Covering-mochine- 


683.334-010 


Pattern-lease inspector 




opera tor-helper 


683.731.010 


Chain builder, loom control 


681.687-010 


Thread inspector 


683.732-050 


Weaver apprentice 


681.687-014 


Yarn examiner 


688.337-010 


Cloth grader 


681.782-010 


Dresser tender 


689.334-010 


Cloth tester, quality 


681.885-010 


Ball-warper tender 


781.637-014 


Cloth examiner, hand 


681.885-018 

681.885-030 


Beamer 

Covering-machine operator 


781.834-034 


Cutter, rotary shear 



Although this list Is not exhaustive, it approaches being exhausting. If the 
apparel industry is considered, the list may be expanded with sewing machine 
operators, cutters, and others. Whether or not to distinguish between these 
occupations is a decision for the industrial advisory committee. Another 
method for classification is using Worker Trait Groups. Within the textile 
industry the following groups exist (occupational codes from the above list 
are given as examples). 



Worker Trait Group 

Ope ratir\g-con trolling 
Feeding -of fbearing 
Tending 

Set-up or mochine operator 
Supervisory 

Inspection and stock clerk 

Sorting, inspection, related 

Precision work 

Handling 

Manipulating 
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Example DOT CcxJe 

580.782-014 
58:^.886-010 
680.885-022 
681.280-014 
681 137-014 
688.387-010 
work 781.687-014 

683-781-010 
682.887-010 
781.884-034 
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The Employment Security Agency may offer help in sorting out aptitude clusters 
associated with worker trait groups. 

Program Notes: 

A cooperative training program might be an outgrowth of limited opportunity 
of the centralized facility. The centralized facility would cultivate a knowledge 
of the industry and entire operation necessary for eventual promotion to middle 
management levels. 

The North Carolina Department of Public, instruction recognizes three textile 
courses at the moment;* 



#7390 Textile Industry 
#7883 Industrial Textiles 
#7884 Industrial Textiles 

Estimated Cost; 

$20,000 for a prefabricated building to house equipment possibly donated by 
industry. 

Location; 

The centralized facility 



*Division of Vocotionol Education, North Carolina Department of Public Instruction, 
Vocationol Education Opportunities for North C arol ino Public Schools 1969-70 , p. 15. 
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Ag r (cultural Cluster 



Occupational Objectives; {Illustrative, not complete) 



Vocational entrant: 



Business manager 
Farm manager 
Agricultural construction 

(machine installer, carpenter, 
electrician, plumber, mason, 
bricklayer) 

Equipment repair technician 

Dealer, salesman - form equipment 

Small motor repair technician 

Nursery worker, foreman 

Landscaper 

Greenhouse manager 

Florist 

Prevocatlonal or Preprofessional: 

Farmer 

Laboratory technician 
“ - veterinary 

— soil analysis 

— food inspection, 

pesticide residues 
Ve terinarian 

Livestock and meat Inspectors 
Forestry vocations 

— wood technologist 



Forester aide, technician 
Greens man 
Veterinary assistant 
Feed salesman 

Agricultural supply salesman 
Poultryrnan, poultry breeder 
Farm hand, dairy 
Vegetable grower 
Meat and food processor, 
slaughterer 
Harvest contractor 
Exterminator 



— forester (private) 

“ - ranger (government) 
Conservation vocations 

— soil conservationists 

— hydrologists 
Rural sociologist 
Home economist 
Agricultural economist 
Plant physiologist 
Ecologist 



Program Notes: 

It is evident that the type of vocational entrant occupation listed has limited 
job openings, although pfevocatiorKJl and professional preparation leads to 
more open careers. The ability of vocational agriculture graduates to adapt 
to vocations tangential to their training has proved that this program can be 
supported by enrollees for whom no agricultural job opening exists. The 
program should be provided to service what Is still a significant factor in the 
economy ond life style of Iredell County. The ogricultuce department is 
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looked upon as one resource for Informafion and technique demonstration by 
adult farmers in the area. The new entrants into agriculture are willing to 
learn more from agricultural teachers than from fathers ~ a natural situation 
which is an important aspect in a family-dominated agricultural community. 

By State directive, "adult farmer education is the responsibiiity of agricultural 
teachers. These teachers must be given time and resources to conduct such 
adult education. 

The consultants found sufficient evidence that suggests that in North Iredell, 
the need exists for such a full agriculture program. The program should be 
considered from several aspects: 

1 . Preparing students for job entry 

2. Upgrading aptitudes and attitudes for diverse jobs 

3. Providing avocational skills and knowledge 

4. Preparing students for entry into agricultural programs of 
four- and two-year colleges such as Wilkes Community 
College programs in food processing, agri-business, and 
agricultural equipment. 

The program must be flexible so as to guide the inevitable changes in the region's 
agriculture. Dairying will probably remain strong, but poultry and hog farming 
ere rapidly becoming a major aspect of agriculture in the County. Beef production 
is a strong avocational or port-time activity. Perishable vegetable and fruit 
growing may become economically advantageous as the population increases. 
Suburban application of ogricultural skills in nursery and landscaping will also 
be an increasingly profitable venture. 

The landscaping and nursery program could operate out of South Iredell High 
School (as well as North) and be given by an itinerant teacher at Statesville 
and Mooresville. The school system's property could serve as practice area 
for students in the course. Nursery stock could be grown at South Iredell High 
School. The market for such skills will be pronounced in the southern portion 
of the County. 

Eventually, the horticulture program could supplement the biology curriculum 
in all schools so that science became a process of irKjuiry and experimentation 
rather than a depository of knowledge. Greenhouses or artificially lighted 
growth rooms could be added to all high schools. Rather than pure avocational 

*ibid. , p. 3. The same statement applies to home economics. 
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Insfruction without scientific theory, these facilities should allow botanical 
experimentation. The technicc I knowledge of the present agriculture teachers 
could serve the science department. This infusion of occupational education 
into academic subject areas will take time and organization. 

Est imated Cost : 

Presently being operated, but additional facilities should be built by agriculture 
students, with costs of materials being borne by system. Some equipment might 
also be purchased. Approximately $18,000. 

Location; 



Complete program: North Iredell High School with a cooperative training 
program in North Iredell Farms. 

Landscaping, nursery: Itinerant from South Iredell High School. 



Automotive Industry 

Occupational Objectives; 



Vocational entrant: 

Used car renovator 
New car get-ready man 
Shop and insurance 
estimotor 

Automobile body repoirman 
Painter, automobile 

Prevocatlonal or Pre profess! ona I : 

Transmission mechanic 
Aircraft and engine 
mechanic 



Automobile mechanic 
Front-end man 
Tune-up man 
Radiator man 
Electrician, outorrjotive 
Stock clerk - ports man 



Diesel mechanic 
Truck driver 
Bus driver 
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Program Notes: 



Several Stafe-opproved programs of studies are in existence; 



Course No. 


Title 


7511-7512 


Auto body and fender repair 


7521-7522 


Automotive engine tune-up 


7531-7532 


Automotive mechanics 


7541-7542 


Internal combustion engines 


7544 


Service attendant - automotive 


7545 


Service specialist - automotive 


7310 


Automotive industry 



IJ. S. Office of Education instructional program codes 17.03, 17.0301, 
and 17.0302 have the following descriptions suitable for our program; 

Automotive Services 

Instruction in general provides classroom and shop experiences which include 
training in all phases of automotive maintenance repair work on oil types of 
automotive vehicles. Included is training in the use of technical manuals and 
o variety of hand and power tools. Instruction and proctice are provided in 
diagnosis of malfunctions, disassembly of units, ports inspection, and repair 
or replacement of ports involving engine overhaul and repair, ignition systems, 
carburetion, brakes, tiansmission, front end alignment, body and fender repair, 
and the installotion of a variety of accessories such os radios, heaters, mirrors, 
end windshield wipers. 

Body and Fender 

Instruction in work provides specialized learning experiences concerned with 
oil phases of the repair of damaged bodies and fenders, including metal 
straightening by hammering; smoothing areas by filing, grinding, or candirig; 
concealment of imperfections; painting; and replacement of body components, 
including trim. 

Mechanics 

Instruction in auto provides learning experiences concerned with the components 
of the vehicle, including engine, power transmission, steering, brokes, and 
electrical systems. Included is training in the use of diagnostic and testing 
equipment and tools used in the repair process. 
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Ff timated Cost: 

Approvlmafely $75,000 {construction and equipment) for 40 ha!f-day students 
per year. An additional specialized body and fender work course could be 
offered for relatively slight Increase in cost. 

Location 

At the centralized facility 

^^ach^n^5t Training and Machine Drafting 
Occupational Objectives: 

Vocational entrant: (by worker trait group only) 



Preprofessional (U.S.O.E. Code 16.011302 and 17.13): 

Tool designer (DOT Code 007.081-066) 

(Engineering research and design worker trait group) 

Die designer (DOT Code 007. 181-014) 

Program Notes; 

Local industry should guide this program closely and may possibly donate some 
equipment. Aptitude training with general skills is the product of this shop. 
Specific skills are polished with the ancillary specialization which is port of 
the drafting onTdeslgn curriculum, but on-the-job training should be used 
for polishing skills of machinists. The U.S.O.E. instructional program in 
machines shops gives specialized classroom and shop experiences concerned 

*Offlce of Education, U. S. Department of Health, Educatiori and Welfare, Vocational 
Education and Occupations - OE80061, 1969, pp. 149-154. 



Set-up or machine operator 
Drafting and related work 
Crafts and related v/ork 
Manipulating 



Ope ra ti ng-control 1 1 ng 
Precision work 
Inspection and stock clerk 
Tending 



(Occupational titles can be found elsewhere)* 
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wifh all aspects of shaping metal ports. Instruction involves making compu- 
tations relating to work dimensions, tooling, feeds, and speeds of machining. 
Also emphasized are: work on the bench and on lathes, shapers, milling 
machines, grinders, and drills; uses of precision measuring instruments such as 
layout tools, micrometers, and gauges; methods of machining and heat treatment 
of various metals; blueprint reading; and the layout of machine parts. Instruction 
prepares the pupil to operate and repair many machines. Related work may 
occur in the textile shop. 

North Carolina has approved courses relating to this program; 

Machine Design - 7654 
Machine Shop - 791 1-^2 



EstiiTKited Cost: 



Approximately $125,000 for building and equipment - could easily be more. 
Location: 



At the centralized facility 



Drafting and Design Curriculum 
Occupational Obfectives: 



Vocational entrant: 

Electrical draftsman 
Sheet metal, heating, 

air conditioning draftsman 
Furniture draftsman 
Interior design draftsman 
Architectural draftsrrKin for 
printers and general firms 
using visual aids, graphic 
arts worker 



Pattern grader (apparel) 
Pattern maker (apparel) 
Layout, marking, cutting 
(textile) 

Landscape draftsman 
Surveying and plot planners - 
topographical draftsman 
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Prevocatlonal and Preprofessional : 



Engineer 

Designers, Interior, furniture, 
textile, landscape 
Architect 

Estimator and draftsman - 
DOT Code 003.281-022 



Design checker - 
DOT Code 007.187-010 
Mining draftsman - 
DOT Code 010.281-026 



Program Notes: 

The drafting and design curriculum can work In conjunction with courses being 
offered at all high schools. The drafting ond design curriculum emphosizes what 
it can do In each school. For instance. South Iredell may be the only school 
giving landscape design instruction in conjunction with its vocational ogriculture 
course in landscaping. North Iredell may be oble to do more with the topographical 
drafting instruction in conjunction with terracing and contour plowing units. 

(It is suggested that vocational agriculture and the construction course in Moores- 
ville Introduce students to surveying where personnel exist who con teach the skill.) 

Statesville has existing facilities to implement a team taught course In most areas. 
Mooresville may wish to give the only textile design unit. The centralized facility 
will offer machine drafting and design in conjunction with its machine shop. 

Chart 17 illustrates the suggested sequence of courses. A large number of college 
preporatory students will take these courses. The courses will be taught in small 
groups meeting simultaneously In preferably large rooms allowing 40 students and 
two instructors. 

The State-approved course, 7^50, Commercial Art (Distributive Education) would 
.fall under this program. 

Estimated Cost : 

Use existing facilities, add some equipment - $5,000. A unit for 40 students may 
cost $18,000 to build. 

Location: 



At each high school and the centralized facility.* Topographical and surveying - 
North Iredell and Mooresville. Landscaping design - South Iredell. Textile 
design - Mooresville. 

Expense for centralized facility included In machine shop cost. 
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Construction Trades Cluster 



Occupational ObjecMves: 
Vocational enfrant: 



Note : The approved programs of studies for this cluster In North Carolina 

are self-explanatory as to entrant objectives. They are listed below: 



Construction Industry (7330) 
Bricklaying (7611-12) 
Cement finishing (7613) 
Carpentry (7631-32) 

Painting and decorating 
(7641-42) 

Program Notes: 



Plumbing (7671-72) 

Electrical Installations - residential 
(7743) 

Electrical Installations - commercial 
(7744) 

Sheet metal (7921-22) 



Cooperative training may add specialization. Mony students will enter the ap- 
prenticeship programs. We would anticipate high acquaintance specialization 
courses. Agricultural construction Is an excellent survey course of related nature 
for ten-period students. Blueprint reading Is a needed skill, possibly learned In 
conjunction with the drafting and design program. Facilities should allow practice 
during Inclement weather In order to attract visiting consultant help which is hard 
to place on full-year status. 

Es timated Cost ; 

$35,000 - to house an indoor concrete slab area of at least 4,500 square feet 
for erecting buildings. This could train 40 half-day students per year. Some 
existing facilities could be used. 

Location: 

At most high schools. Agricultural construction may substitute for this at North 
Iredell except when training becomes very specialized (such as just electrical 
Instollatlon for one year) ot other schools. 
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Ca b I n e t m a k I ng , Custom Carpentry 

{Office of Education Instructional Program Nos. 17.001, 17.3601, and 17.3699) 

Occupotlonal Objectives: 

Vocational entrant: 

Carpenter, maintenance 
Boot builder, wood 
Cabinetmaker 
Furniture finisher 
Assembler (762.884-010) 

Cabinet assembler 
(762.884-030) 

Program Notes: 

This program should contain elements of home maintenance and remodeling 
as well as shop and classroom experience in mass production phases of work. 
Furniture repair and custom carpentry done on an Individual basis (such as 
custom kitchen cabinetry) Is a morketab!e skill. Usual programs involve 
classroom and shop experiences concerned with the woodworking occupations 
other than constructive carpentry. Instruction emphasizes laying out and 
shaping stock; assembling complete wooden articles or subassemblies; marking, 
binding, sawing, carving, and sanding wood products; and repairing wooden 
articles. Also emphasized are various hand and power tools and their uses. 

Mill work and cabinetmaking specifically provide for specialized class and 
practical work experiences concerned with mass production of products such 
GS window frames, moldings, trim, and panels; and with making such products 
as furniture, store fixtures, kitchen cabinets, and office equipment. Instruction 
includes training In cutting, shaping, and assembling ports by means of hand 
tools and woodworking machines; refinIshing furniture; install ing hardware - 
e.g», hinges, catches, and drawer pulls; planning layouts; blueprint reading; 
drafting; and features of various kinds of woods. Cooperative training programs 
will acquaint students with specialized procedures under highly skilled workers. 

Estimated C ost: 

$38,000 per unit, cooperative traimr.y to lessen cost in Statesville and North 
Iredell. Upholstery moy be added eventually to this cluster. 

Location: 



Repairman (769.884-022) 

Furniture assembler (763.884-034) 
Mobile home installer (806.884-078) 
Door assembler (762.884-038) 
Various woodworking machine 
operators 

V/ood products repair craftsman 



South Iredell, North Iredell, Mooresville, and small instollation at Statesville. 
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Small Appliance, Heating, Ventilating, and 
Air Condifioning Service Cluster 

Occupational Ob[ectives: 



Vocational entrant: 



Small motor repair mechanic 

Dealer, service manager In 
retail establishment 

Household and farm appliance 
Installer 

Oil burner installer ond 
serviceman 

Air-conditioning mechanic, 
domestic 

Air-conditioning mechanic, 
commercial 



Air-conditioning mechanic, 
automobile 

Refrigeration mechanic 
Furnace installer 
Humidifier attendant (textile, 
tobacco) 

Household oppliance repairman 
Electrical appliance serviceman 
Plumber apprentice 



Pre vocational and Pre professional: 

Aircraft mechanic, heating Engineer 

and ventilating 

Program Notes 

The following U.S.O.E. instructional program descriptions suggest suitable 
programs. Your consultants heard much vocal support for increased training 
of servicemen in the area. This cluster prepares a graduate to adapt in the 
event of a possible labor surplus in one area (such as oil burner serviceman). 
No student should specialize in only a limited skill repertoire. The facility 
may alternate instruction every other year or it can be team taught. 

Air Conditioning (U.S.O.E. Qode 17^01) 



Classroorti and shop experiences which enable the student to become proficient 
in the installation, repair and maintenonce of commercial and domestic air 
conditioning systems. Included i$ .‘nstruction in the theory and application of 
basic principles Involved in conditioning of air - co^Dling, heating, filtering, 
and controlling humidity; the operating choracteristics of various units and 
ports; blueprint reading; the use of tc * nical reference manuals; the diognosi» 
of malfunctions; the overhaul, repair, and adjustment of units and parts such 
as pumps, compressors, valves, springs, and connections; and the repair of 
electric and pneumatic control systems. 
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Coolir (U.S.O.E. Code 17.0101) 



Learning experiences specifically concerned with the Installotlon, operation, 
testing, and troubleshooting of various types of air cooling equipment and of 
the controls needed for operation. 

Heating (U.S.O.E. Code 17.0102) 

Learning experiences specifically concerned with the Installation, operation, 
testing, and troubleshooting of various types of heating equipment. Including 
the controls needed for operation. 

Ventiloting (Filtering and Humidification) (U.S.O.E. Code 17.0103) 

Learning experiences specifically concerned with the Installation, operation, 
testing and troubleshooting of various air quality control equipment such as 
humidifiers, filters, fans, and related equipment. 

Air Conditioning, Othe*" (U.S.O.E. Code 17.0199) 

Include here other specialized subject motter and learning experiences emphasized 
in air conditioning, refrigeration and heating which are not listed or classifiable 
above. (Specify.) 

Appliance Repair (U.S.O.E. 17.02) 

Classroom and shop experiences concerned with the theory of electrical circuitry, 
simple gearing, linkages, and lubrication In the operation, rrxiintenance, and 
repair of components Including relays, time switches, pumps, and agitators used 
in appliances such as washers, dryers, vacuum cleaners, toasters, water heaters, 
and stoves. Related training Is provided in the use of familiar tools, test equip- 
ment, and service manuals, and in making cash estimates for repoirs. 

Electrical Appliances (U.S.O.E. Code 17.0201) 

Learning experiences specifically concerned with the repair, Instollatlon, and 
servicing of electrical oppllances. 

Gas Appliances (U.S.O.E. Code 17.0202) 

Learning experiences specifically concerned with the repair, installation, and 
servicing of gas appliances. 
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Existing State- approved courses are: 



7543 


Gas engine repair - small 


7931 


Welding 


7921-22 


Sheet metal (overlap with construction) 


7885-86 


Air conditioning and refrigeration 


7732 


Appliance repair service - residential 


7712 


Basic electricity 


■ may wish to use 


some of the air conditioning and refrigeration 



troining set-ups. Practical application of physical laws in fluids and electricity 
is engaging. 



Estinnated Cost : 

$40,000 - 20 half-day students and 40 five-period students a year. 



Location: 



Statesville; it should be near academic classes and near cooperative training 
program employers. 



Distributive Education 

Although this applies to many of the nev/ programs, the existing program 
is justified in its own right. It should continue as at present but may have fewer students. 
Students who would !iave formerly gone into distributive educotion will probably enter 
somo other areas. 



Business and Office Education Cluster 

This "cluster’* is one of the largest in the occupational education program 
and might be monoged as o subdepartment. 
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Occupational Objectives: 



Vocational entrant: 



Bookkeeper 
Teller, bank 

^lach^ne operators, billing, 
bookkeeping, computing 
Payroll clerk 

Keypunch and coding equipment 
operator 

— Keypunch operator 
— Verifier operator 
— Tabulating machine operator 
- - Sorting machine operator 
Duplicating macriine operator 
File clerk, document and 
information retrieval 

Pre vocational aixf Preprofessionol: 

Entrepreneur 
Accountant 
Executive secretary 
Legal secretary 
Medical secretary 

Program Notes : 

This program should be funded so that experience with equipment is broad and 
oil students have opportunity to enroll. The data processing training should 
utilize facilities connected with the management of the school system and the 
County. The status of the secretary In today’s business world should be explained 
in o convincing monner to parents and girls alike. Girls, previously bound for 
college, may wish to prepare for entrance into the business world. Cooperative 
training programs should be started In office occupations, and Distributive Edu- 
cation should be used as a capstone to some occupation programs In the senior 
year, such as in bookkeeping-bonking (teller). 

Statesville has the beginnings of an excellent "executive secretary" preparation 
program to train secretaries rather than clerk-typists. This type of program should 
be expanded, Increosed attention should be given in other programs to information 
retrieval problems to prepare personnel to organize file systems and small libraries 
in conjunction with modem natlonol library resources. The excellent libraries in 
the County could offer aid In this oreo. 



Billing clerk 
Statistical clerk 

General office machine operator 
Typist, clerk typist 

— General 

— Statistical 
Receptionist 
Switchboard operator 
Library ossistant 
Secretary 
Stenographer 

Stock and inventory clerk 



Court reporter 
Programmer 
Systems analysts 
Statistician 
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For other occupational half-day students, the business courses might prepare 
students for running their own small business. Bookkeeping and small-business 
financing should be taught to those possessing service-oriented skills such as 
appliance repair. Business law might also be taught. 

Estimated Cost: 



Plant mostly exists 
Location: 



Each high school 



Home Economics Cluster 

Occupationally-oriented courses (those geared to gainful employment) are only 
beginning in Iredell County. The State has recognized courses in these areas: 



714.9 


Home Furnishing Service 


714.2 


Health and Management Services 


714.5 


Child Care Services 


714.3 


Food Services 


714.4 


Clothing Services 



Program N:>tes: 



Where a need has been established for workers in these areos, your consultants 
suggest creating a separate program In each area. It is our opinion that home 
economics should remoin a cluster oriented to consumer education end parental 
and home mointenance skills. It should be pointed out that home maintenance 
skills can include avocational skills which can save or increase family income - 
such as the moking of clothes. Units can be spent as fjve- to ten-period students 
in occupotional programs as in child care. 

The guidance of girls into vocations should be handled through Introduction to 
Vocations, not solely or predominantly through home economics. With a revision 
In the female role, home economics may be the last bastion of femininity in the 
curriculum. Therefore, the introductory course in home economics probably should 
not deal with the same topics as a course which would acquaint girls with occupational 
opportunities, since many previously rrxjle occupations are now open to women. 



Estimated Cost; 



Focilitles exist 
Location: 

Each junior and senior high school 

Other programs for future consideration In areas sucfi as talloring-cleoning, 
the hotel-motel Industry, food preparation, transportation Industry, and 
apparel industry, should be considered after the recommended courses have 
had some success . 

Implementation of an Occupational Program 

The mojor emphasis of the Iredell occupational program should be In the 
elementary and secondary years of education. In regard to post-high school education, 
the surrounding Institutes and colleges offer adequate faculty and funding avenues. Effc 
should be made to have seniors eligible for evening or afternoon courses. Mitchell Coll' 
may have its best role In science technology and business curriculum. No new construe^ 
is recommended. The Statesville adult education program Is highly successful in using 
secondary facilities for extension courses of neighboring Institutions. Any extension co 
should be operated under the jurisdiction of the director of occupatlorxil education, wh 
that course produces Individuals with job-entry skills. Of course, a general adult educu 
coordinator is also needed; this position is already being served part time In Statesvilln. 

The most Important step in upgrading a ^'ocational program is to appoinf 
Director of Occupotiorxal Education, (n advance of instituting any changes in the exisnn 
program, this director should be employed. In consultation with local and stote offlcioh. 
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he should appoint an OccupaMonal Advisory Committee* which should at least Include 
representatives from industry, unions or trade associations, small service business, pro- 
fessionals, agri-business, practicing farmers (Form Bureau, Grange, etc.). Agriculture 
Extension Service, Employment Security Commission, commerce, higher education, 
local-county government, and professional public school educators. The Advisory Com- 
mittee may appoint ad hoc subcommittees to Investigate employment potential and needed 
job skills in certain areas. Such ad hoc committees may actually suggest curricula and 
equipment needed for courses. The director and his advisory committee actually submit 
new course plans and project proposals to the State through the local board of education. 

In conjunction with this first step, It is apporent that a consolidated program 
of occupational educfJtion makes sense. Separate advisory committees for the County, 
Statesville, and Mooresville would: 

1. Waste advisory committee members* time 

2. Lead to uncoordinated decision 

3. Confound nnd introduce competition into training programs 

4. Waste the director's energy 

The second step in implementing the occupational program is to start with 

effective but less costly programs. At least, elect only one expensive program. The 

central facility might start out to be modular or campus plan rather ttian a large, permonent 

*The State also suggests an addltiorrol T^^niporary group called the Planning Council, 
prirrxjrily compf^ed of professional personnel within the school systems who are con- 
cerned with occupational education. See the State's Handbook for Use in Planning 
Occupational Education Programs, pp. 7 *8. 
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brick structure. The director should survey popular feeling In Iredell County and calcul V 
what program would receive the most support by students/ taxpayers/ and employers. 

It should be reemphasized that the program should serve students as well as 
employers. Job preparation should not be ruled out solely because that particular type of 
employer Is not based In Iredell County. On the other hand/ to educate an emigrating labor 
force exclusively Is not good policy; support for one's program does not remain locally In 
many such Instances. It should be kept In mind that the prevocatlonal and preprofesslonal 
aspects in industrial and agricultural occupations are able to gain public backing without 
looking for return of graduates/ just as does academic troining. 

Individual attention and guidance are hallmarks of a good vocationol program. 
It is suggested that counselors experienced with skilled trades and Industry be hired as soon 
as possible. Until finances allow counselors to be hired/ the business community may be 
willing to participate in sponsoring a guidance staff to explain opportunities to youngsters. 

The Employment Security Commission in Statesville could coordinate and supplement this 
venture with battery testS/ etc. 

Su mmary an d Implications for Consolldotlon 

It has been suggested that the Occupational Education Program for Iredell 
County cover those courses formerly termed industrial artS/ vocatlorxal education/ home 
economics/ and business education. The curriculum of the Occupation Program will se" e 



several functions: 



1 . 



Increose student optltude for a general area of employment. 



2. Give guidance to students looking for a goal in the odult, 
occupationally-oriented world. 

3. Provide specific skills and knowledge for a vocation or avocation. 

4. Instill attitudes which bolster the selHmage of a worker and create 
an appreciation for otliers and their roles in our technological 
society. 

The elementory-through-secondary program should be coordinated (possibly 
through written agreement) with such 13th- and 1 Tth-year institutions as Catawba Valley 
Technical Institute, Wilkes Community College, Mitchell College, Rowan Technical 
Institute, Central Piedmont Community Collego. Apprenticeship programs should olso 
figure into curricular work. At present, apprenticeships are available in upholstery, 
sheet metal, auto mechanics, machines, and the construction industry. 

The following programs have been suggested: 

Introductory - all high schools 

Agricultural cluster (comprehensive) - North Iredell 

Landscaping only - South Iredell (itinerant) 

Human services cluster - Unity, Mooresville, South 
Iredell 

Textile cluster - centrolized facility 
Automotive Industry - centralized facility 
Machinist training ond drofting - centralized facility 
Drafting and design curriculum - oil high schools 
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Topographical drafting and survey subcourse • 

North Iredell, Mooresvllle 

Landscaping design * South Iredell 

Textile design ~ Mooresvllle 

Construction trades cluster - all high schools 

(North Iredell rnay give under Agricultural Construction) 

Cabinetmaklng, custom carpentry - all high schools 
(smallest at Statesville) 

Smoli appliance, heating, ventilation, air conditioning 
service cluster - Statesville 

Business and office education cluster - all high schools 

Distributive education - all high schools 

Home economics cluster - all high schools 

It was recommended that the progrom begin slowly with the immediate 

appointment of a director, advisory committee, and possibly a planning council. The 

combined school districts (with or without consolidation) can apply for a State-subsidized 

director of occupational education. The advisory committee should be Countywide with 

linking agents to surrounding labor morkets, 

A consol Idoted occupational system for the County has many advantages 

over the fragmentized structure that exists today. Advantages are; 

1 ♦ Director and odvisory committee would be used efficiently and funded 
more economically. 

2. Systems could easily coopera 3 to avoid overproduction. 

3. Itinerant teachers (such as In landscaping) could be used by all systems. 
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4. A cfnkolized facliify could be built for all siudents In advanced 
work . 

6. Students could have a broader selection of courses If choice of school 
were opened to occupational half-day students. 

6. The best of talent can be used from all systems In curriculum develop- 
ment and tra Inlng . 

Consolidation of the entire school system would old In the following 

ways: 

1 . Integration of occupational themes Into lower grodes and academic 
subjects would be better hondleJ under common authority. 

2. The occupational education opportunities to Mooresvllle and Statesville 
would be Insured. In the foreseeable future, the County system could 
withdraw from a loose association and support Its own director. 

3. A shored occupational system leaves Its director In an ail-lmportant 
position. It could develop Into a separate "empire." If the academic 
and occupational teachers are under the same superintendent, coordlrKition 
stands a better chance of materlolizlng. This coordination would be 
fostered under a consolidated system. 
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